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NG Premiums in Decade Ahead 


The prosperous increases of the ‘60's will come 
from different regions, The Spectator predicts 


Mailing Lists-A Fine Tool 


Names and addresses can be a valuable road to 
new prospects—if you follow this check list 


Travel Plan Builds an Agency 


One agent saw a special need, developed a new 
contract to meet it. Result: $1 million in premiums 


Guide toLocalBuyingPower 


A new map will enable both agents and home office 
executives to "see" local economic patterns 


INSURANCE MARKETING AND MANAGEMENT 





... With [NA—America’s No. 7 independent aviation underwriter 


There will be many new business and private plane policies to write, in this fast-moving 
aviation age. You stand a better chance to get business when you have strong INA backing. 
You share the prestige of INA’s impressive leadership, of course. But that isn’t all. You can 
offer INA’s unsurpassed facilities for underwriting and settling claims from 102 offices, with 
aviation specialists at your side... plus thorough safety inspection service, when needed. 


INA’s tail wind is a windfall of extra value—for the agent with a future. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America Indemnity Insurance Company of North America Life Insurance Company of North America . Philadelphia 
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Why You Should Represent 
Companies — 


of JT a 
Loyalty Group 


ae You’ll have outstanding facilities for practically every 


kind of insurance you’ll ever write and exceptional service 
for such specialized fields as: 


@ Rate Engineering 
Public Utility Risks 
Business Interruption 
Boiler and Machinery 
Accident and Sickness 
Bonds and Burglary 


You’ll be assured of fast and efficient service 
through a nearby America Fore Loyalty Group office. 


You'll have prompt and fair claims service 
available locally and wherever your clients may travel 
in the United States or Canada. 


You’ll find policies carrying the America Fore Loyalty 
Group seal enjoy high acceptance because of our 
outstanding reputation for strength and dependability. 


x> 


Contact our nearest office for a fieldman to give you all the facts. 


The Continental Insurance Company ° Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey ° Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York +  National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. © Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N.J. © The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited © Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 
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DID YOU SAY... 


"4 >} “Life Insurance 


Dollars 

Can't Combat 
Increased 

Cost of Living: 


“4 They can at Kansas City Life! 
\ Kansas City Life’s Exclusive Plan 


“THE ECONOMIC PROTECTOR” 


Guarantees: 


2. Increasing Yearly Death Benefits to Beneficiaries 


1. Increasing Monthly Income Benefits to Beneficiaries 
3. Completion of Premium Payments on Insured at Age 65 


THERE IS NO OTHER PLAN LIKE IT ON THE MARKET! 


We've spelled out Kansas City Life’s answer to the “‘fixed-dollar” 
arguments in the next column. We think you’ll find it interesting. 


KANSAS CUUY LURE “Someany 

ws COMPANY 
Home Office/Broadway at Armour/Kansas City, Mo. 
Representedin 41 States andthe District of Columbia 
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The 


Economic Protector 
protects the bene- 
ficiaries against rises 
in living costs in the 
years ahead in these 
ways: 


If the insured dies be- 
fore he is 65 


Cash payment is made 
to Beneficiary. Amount 
of this payment is guar- 
anteed to /ncrease at the 
rate of 2'/2% of itself for 
each year between date 
of the policy and date of 
the Insured’s death. 


pilus 


Monthly Income Pay- 
ments to Beneficiaries. 
Beginning when Insured 
dies before 65th birth- 
day. Payable in amounts 
guaranteed to /ncrease at 
the rate of 2'/2% of them- 
selves for each year be- 
tween date of policy and 
date of each payment. 
Payments continued 
until date the Insured 
would have been 65. 


If the insured lives to 
age 65 or older 


All Premiums are Paid 
at age 65. But, the 
amount of fully-paid-up 
insurance (Paid in one 
sum on death of the in- 
sured) at age 65 is also 
guaranteed to continue 
Increasing at the rate of 
2'/2% each year after the 
insured is 65S for the in- 
sured’s entire lifetime. 

KANSAS CITY LURE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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Seth? Sa 


The Editor Answers 


Comments from the Winners 
Of Annual Report Contest 


Editor: 


I am proud to have your letter 
of June 20, telling that your people 
have selected our 1959 annual re- 
port as a winner in The Spectator 
annual report contest. 

Raymond H. Belknap, president 
United States Life 


Editor: 


We are most pleased to learn 
that you and your judges felt that 
our 1959 annual report merited the 
recognition you have given it. 

L. K. Kirk, president 
Standard Accident 


Editor: 


A great deal of time and effort 
went into the preparation of the 
company’s 1959 report, and the 
people who participated in this 
publication will, I know, be very 
pleased to know it has received 
this fine recognition. 

Donald C. Slichter, president 
Northwestern Mutual Life 


Editor: 

It is only through “a board of 
experts” such as yours that we 
learn of the probable reflection of 
our shareowner’s report on the fi 
nancial community. 

R. F. Laycock 

Vice president-finance 
Preferred Insurance 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Editor: 


We feel that your fine publica- 
tion has conferred a distinguished 
honor upon us in selecting our re- 
port as one of the winners in your 
contest. 

We share your feelings that a 
company’s annual report is the 
most important public relations 


and stockholder document pro- 
duced during any year. We look 
upon your award as tangible proof 
that our work in the annual re- 
port area has been successful. 
L. A. Davidson, president 
Government Employees Life 


Editor: 
It is very gratifying to learn of 
the judges’ decision... 
W. Terry Vrooman 
Assistant secretary 
Fidelity Mutual Life 


Editor: 


We are very pleased, of course, 
to be a winner in The Spectator 
annual report contest. 

Harry G. Helm, manager 
Advertising Department 
Glens Falls Insurance 


Editor: 


Perhaps I mentioned to you at 
the L.A.A. meeting that following 
your very fine article in The 
Spectator on Annual Reports two 
years ago, I secured copies of the 
winning reports and made a thor- 
ough study of them. This gave me 
an excellent idea as to what makes 
a good statement. Actually, it was 
just like taking a special course on 
the preparation of the Annual 
Statement. 

Alice R. Mosley, manager 

Advertising and Sales Promotion 

All American Life & Casualty 


Editor: 


We are proud indeed of the data 
we can include in our annual re- 
port and are especially pleased to 
have the presentation of it com- 
plimented. 

Dan C. Williams, president 
Southland Life 


Editor: 


We fully share your point of 
view about the importance of the 
Continued on page 63 





INVESTMENTS 


Reminder: Investing 
Is Measured by Results 


Attention to details an important factor for progress.— 
By Ervin L. Hall, partner, Davis & Hall, Investment Man- 


agement 


childhood rhyme will bring back 
not only memories but, of more 
importance, may bring into focus 
a present-day fact. 


SS perwercare an old, familiar 


Here is an old one written by 
3en Franklin back in 1757. “For 
want of a nail, a shoe was lost; 
For want of a shoe, a horse was 
lost; For want of a horse, a rider 
was lost; For want of a rider, a 
Kingdom was lost.” 

Ben, as usual, was pointing up 
a moral, in this case, “‘a little neg- 
lect may breed mischief.” 


Still Important 

Today in an active and chang- 
ing world we sometimes forget 
that attention to details is just as 
important to success as in Ben 
Franklin’s time. In those days 
with less dependable forms of 
communications, a horse and its 
rider were of necessity given spe- 
cial care and attention. Reliable 
news was worth much to business- 
men and investors and they were 
ready to pay well for it. Results, 
however, were what counted. The 
same is true today. Satisfactory 
results, as we all know, cannot be 
consistently obtained without at- 
tention to details. 

With our vast world-wide net- 
work of news coverage today, we 
are not so concerned with the re- 


ceipt of news as with its interpre- 
tation. The proper interpretation 
and evaluation of the constant flow 
of events is an essential part of an 
investment program geared to 
above average results over the 
years. To obtain these results in- 
vestors and speculators have de- 
vised many methods to guide them 
in making decisions. These meth- 
ods or systems have only one in- 
vestment objective—to make 
money. What counts is results. 

There are many systems includ- 
ing such well-known ones as the 
Dow Theory, Odd-lot calculations, 
Advance and Decline Ratios, Point 
and Figure charts, and Buying 
and Selling Pressure gages. All 
these studies have some value if 
we do not get so entranced with 
the system that we forget the ba- 
sic investment tenet—results. 


Systems Mechanical 

All systems are mechanical. 
They cannot measure the human 
factor except in a general way. If 
we tie ourselves too strongly to 
any one method or combination of 
methods, we are likely sooner or 
later to lose our perspective and 
produce poor results. 

For several years, there has 
been a school of thought that be- 
lieves the business cycle, as we 
have known it, is a thing of the 
past. According to this thinking, 


the government can control the old 
cycle with appropriate action at 
the appropriate time. If we de- 
pend on this “system,” investing 
money would be simple. Just buy 
the stock of companies that have 
shown a steady growth of earn- 
ings in the past and stick with 
them. Don’t even worry about 
capital gain taxes, let your estate 
pay them. But don’t buy the so- 
called cyclical stocks for a semi- 
cycle might come along and create 


losses. 


Lacks Human Touch 

Like all other “systems” this 
cycle theory lacks the human 
touch. Cycles in human affairs are 
brought about by excesses. The 
wise ones in government can’t 
foresee all the errors that business 
and the public may make. A few 
miscalculations were made in 1954 
and 1957. 

But assuming the business cycle 
can be successfully controlled, it 
would not be much of a step for 
the wise ones to control your per- 
sonal actions. In fact if prosper- 
ity is to be always with us, if big- 
ger and better wages are to be 
paid, if old age is no longer a 
problem, if every one makes 
money, what will be the incentive 
to make a better world? The ex- 
tremes of the cycle may be allevi- 
ated but we had best not count on 
its elimination in our investment 
decisions. 

Consistently good investment re- 
sults are not obtained by following 
any system or any predetermined 
method. The human influence on 
the affairs of men is still strong. 
The world-wide unrest and pres- 
sure for change is too great to 
make many assumptions on the fu- 
ture. The only way to be a con- 
sistently successful investor is to 
think. 

Regardless of the problems that 
face us, we investors of money, 
like any business man, must turn 
in a satisfactory performance to 
stay competitive. Whether you are 
an individual investor, a _ trustee 
of a trust or pension fund, or a 
manager of large institutional 
funds, the results of your efforts 
must show progress over the years. 
Results are what count; to achieve 
them you need the help of all 

Continued on page 8 
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100 Crutllu-cud Ow to go ow! 


The GUARDIAN Leader’s Club will meet —to the general insurance brokers who, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria during the week through the years, have helped their 
of July 18th to commemorate the birth clients purchase GUARDIAN protection, 

of our company a Century ago. 


} —to our policyholders, who have placed in 
The cake we cut will have 101 our hands their hopes and dreams for a 

candles; 100 to mark the end of our bright future for themselves and their 

First Century of service—and one more loved ones, and 

to symbolize the start of an even 

bigger and more productive Second 

Century. 


—to our friendly competitors in other com- 
panies, who make us proud to be a part 
of the insurance business. 

A Centennial Anniversary is a fitting 
time to pay grateful acknowledgement Thanks to all of you. Wehave high 
to the many people who have helped us hopes that our Second Century will 
prance every condie: outstrip the First. And we are preparing 
—to “ag ae Opes yen yen and for it with a new Annex to our home 
) yUS: s on anc ¢ > . 
aS ade Taras ad sami dita is taniee office, to help us accommodate the 
worked and are working to achieve their growth expected in the years ahead. 
ideals and objectives, Life insurance is a great life. 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA 


A Mutual Company 


Park Avenue South at 17th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


LIFE e ACCIDENT & HEALTH e PENSION PLANS e GROUP INSURANCE 
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INVESTMENTS 


Continued from page 6 


available investment tools, plus 
flexibility and clear thinking. 

Every investor has a different 
problem. You may need to pro- 
duce a satisfactory income for the 
life beneficiaries under a _ trust, 
while seeing to it that the capital 
shows reasonable growth for the 
remaindermen. 


Pension Assets 


You may have the problem of 
building the assets of a pension 
fund. Your results over the years 
are of vital importance to the 
eventual beneficiaries of that fund. 
Your portfolio must be geared at 
all times to this objective. 

Or you may be an individual in- 
vestor looking to the future se- 
curity of your family. Your pres- 
ent earning power will not con- 
tinue indefinitely. The future con- 
dition of your fund is therefore 
most important. You can’t afford 
to have an unrelated group of 
stocks with no plan for growth or 
income. Nor can you afford to be 
caught in a recession with an un- 
balanced or speculative portfolio. 

Although all investors have dif- 
ferent worries, they all have or 
should have definite objectives. 
The fulfillment of these objectives 
is what counts. No amount of ex- 
planation can offset a poor per- 
formance. Sometimes we do the 
wrong things when we know bet- 


"| would like to convert my straight 
life to a family policy." 


ter because principally we neglect 
some fundamental details. 

For example, we know we should 
not buy in a hurry or when we 
have become excited over a stock. 
The chances are our emotions are 
leading our reason. This hurry-up 
buying may be due to idle funds 
waiting to be put to work. These 
funds create additional pressure 
to do something. But that some- 
thing we do may be worse than 
having idle money. 

Another point—an_ extremely 
low yield on a stock may be dan- 
gerous unless you have convinced 
yourself through careful analysis 
that the earning power of the 
company is strongly upward. If 
so, your dividend income will be- 
come attractive in time. 


Check Total Values 


It may sound foolish to even 
mention present earning power 
and dividend payment in connec- 
tion with the present stock mar- 
ket. The same condition has ex- 
isted in other periods of bullish 
enthusiasm. Even so, investors 
are today willing to pay 40 to 50 
times earnings for the stock of a 
company that is not even consider- 
ing the payment of a dividend. 
Perhaps five years or more from 
now, these prices will be justified. 
But you should have a strong case 
to back up your purchase if in the 
intervening years the prospects 
are less brilliant than they are to- 
day. Also it would be well to 
equate the risks of such holdings 
to the total value of your port- 
folio. 

Incidentally, an uninitiated lay- 
man in financial matters such as a 
beneficiary under a trust or pen- 
sion fund might be excused for 
asking why a wise investor should 
wait until a stock sells for 50 
times earnings before realizing its 
potential. 

These example merely jog our 
thinking and help recall the many 
factors that go into the art of suc- 
cessful investing. 

A little neglect of sound think- 
ing, lack of attention to details 
may breed mischief. Ben Frank- 
lin’s admonition is timely when- 
ever we need a little sobering 
thought to counteract the turbu- 
lence that creeps into the market 
place at fairly regular intervals. @ 
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This full-page 
advertisement, 


second in 


STATE MUTUAL'S 


1960 


NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 
PROGRAM 


is aimed at a 


combined circulation 
of 4,780,000 

in 

TIME 
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U.S. NEWS 
& WORLD REPORT 
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Planned Business, a new and exclusive concept by 
State Mutual of America to help business men plan 
and provide for the financial welfare of themselves 
and their organization, now offers low-cost, big- 
company group insurance benefits to concerns 
with as few as 10 employees. 


To firms of any size it helps management measure 
and meet their most urgent group insurance need 
first... whether it be life insurance protection, 
basic hospital and medical expense, major medical 


SMA 











BY STATE OF AMERICA 





Big Company Group Benefits for Small Business? 
State Mutual’s PLANNED BUSINESS Insurance Says ‘Yes’ 


coverage, disability income or retirement pension 
plans. Planned Business rewards owners and execu- 
tives as well as providing adequate benefits to 
attract and hold key people and employees. 


Tailor-made to fit exact needs, Planned Business 
service is offered without obligation by State 
Mutual of America, one of the nation’s oldest and 
strongest life insurance companies. The man to 
see is your nearest State Mutual agent or group 
representative. Or write us here in Worcester, Mass. 


STATE MUTUAL 
OF AMERICA 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester, Massachuselts 


Founded 1844 @ Over $3 billion of Life Insurance in force @ LIFE e NON-CANCELLABLE SICKNESS & ACCIDENT e GROUP 


Investing Over $2 Million Each Week for the Growth of American Enterprise 
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Three Agree... 


“Tt is our fond hope that our agency will be repre- 
senting your good company in 2060!!’’ So states 
C. M. Flintoff, Vice President (center) of Suffolk 
Insurance Corporation, Suffolk, Virginia ...a 
statement that is heartily seconded by D. W. 
Kincaid, Secretary-Treasurer and A. Taylor 
Darden, President (left and right) of the agency. 


In existence for more than 100 years, the agency 
has represented Standard Accident for approxi- 
mately 25 of those years, and a few of the reasons 
for this long and happy association are best 
attested to by Mr. Flintoff, who says... 


“We contracted to represent Standard Accident 
because we felt the Company would provide the 
services an independent agent should furnish his 
clients. Our experience with your Claim Depart- 
ment has more than justified our judgment in 


this regard . . . and your engineering service has 
also performed far beyond our fondest hopes. In 
underwriting you laid down the broad principles 
and within these limits, left entirely up to us what 
risks were acceptable or unacceptable. Specific 
risks, submitted to the Company for review, 
have always received every consideration and, in 
most cases, have been authorized.” 


Sound like the kind of company you'd like to 
represent? Then sign up and join the ranks of the 
finest agents in the nation . . . Standard Accident 
Insurance Company agents. 


gy, SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR 76 YEARS 


“23 STANDARD ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


640 TEMPLE AVENUE + DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


[y 
y 
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Enjoy Wonderful 


FULLY PAID 
CONVENTIONS 


For Man and Wife! 


National Reserve Life’s 
Conventions are highlights of 
enjoyable activity. Carefully 
planned and held in popular 
and attractive places—every 
moment is filled with pleasure 
and worthwhile events. 


Balancing social activities 
are informative, helpful 
seminar sessions and featured 
talks by nationally-known 





speakers. 


if you are ready for General Agent opportunity, let us 
give you complete information on how you too can look 
forward to enjoying the splendid Convention sessions of 
National Reserve Life. 


Write Today For Complete Information 


All correspondence in confidence—but don’t delay, write 
us today! 


Enduring As Rushmore 


H. O. CHAPMAN 


President 


S.H. WITMER oj 


POT ee 


Chairman of the Board NATIONAL TTT LIFE INSUR 


~~ 2 
Topeka « Sioux Falls 
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“Here’s how I picked up $1,731 
in NEW premiums with more to come.” 


by a Pittsburgh insurance agent 


“When I heard that a contractor was about ready to 
renew his firm’s liability insurance, the first thing I did 
was call Bill Nearing, Special Agent for The American. 


“Knowing we were up against tough competition, Bill 
and I wasted no time making a detailed survey of this 
company’s present liability policies. It paid off! Bill 
found some over-lapping coverages. Back at his office 
he had The American underwriter work out a program 
that eliminated all duplication and offered proper cover- 
age at less premium . . . with The American’s Compre- 
hensive Liability Policy. 


“Needless to say, the contractor was pleased as 
punch. He not only awarded me the policy totaling 
$1,731 in premiums but also promised me, as soon as 
they expired, his personal Homeowners policy, the 
Money and Securities policy on the business, and the 
total Fire line on the office building and other property 
he owned . . . with premiums in excess of $2,000! 


“Believe me, I’m not letting this extra income go to 
waste. That’s a new outboard motor on my boat. And 
that’s Bill Nearing right next to it. It’s a real pleasure 
to take him for a cruise once in a while. After all, he’s 
worked as hard for it as I have!” 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American’s fine reputa- 
tion, multiple line facilities and excellent branch 
office services...offering prompt policy-writing, 
expert engineering, premium auditing and speedy 
claim attention. Contact your closest American 
branch office. Let us prove to you that The American 
means business... MORE BUSINESS FOR YOU. 


oA monica now : G 
NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


The American insurance Company « American Automobile 
Insurance Company « Associated Indemnity Corporation 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH »AUTOMOBILE+ BONDS+ BURGLARY: FIRE & ALLIED LINES+ GENERAL LIABILITY 


GLASS + INLAND & OCEAN MARINE - 
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MULTIPLE PERIL - 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
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Max H. Cohen, member of the Two Million Dollar Club since 1955, relaxes with \ 
daughter Barbara Ann and wife Rosella. In 1959 Max was named National Honor 
Agent—out of 8400 candidates! “I wanted this honor more than anything,’ he said. 


Mid-City Press, Inc., largest in Phila. 
area, is also a large client. Pres. Julius 
Gross shows Max a typical job. Other 
officers are Elliott Real, left; Fred 
Toff, rear; Milton Gross, right. 


business comes from pleased tory of Children’s Hospital. Max, an 
clients, like Stanton Le-in (left) ex-president of Emile Zola Lodge of 
and Maurice Levin (right), V.P. Brith Sholom, was instrumental in get- 
and President of the Marstan _ ting the lodge to establish and wholly 
Manufacturing Company. support the life-saving laboratory. 


Ninety-five per cent of his new Scene at the Micro-chemistry labora- ; -— ’ wie ? 3 


: 


er 
Officers of Sidco Paper Company are more than pleased 
with Max’s years of help. Left to right: Morton R. 
Brody, Jack Rubin, machine-operator Sam Packer, Max, 
Samuel Cohen, Sidney Bregman, President. 


A Man’s Prestige somehow goes hand in hand 
with the prestige of the company he represents. 
This is why Max is proud to be a life underwriter 
with Equitable. It is a full life. And a rewarding 
one! Living Insurance is more than a need 


rf 
Clients are also personal friends. Left to right: Dr. M. Murray Levine, 
Bert Novack, Charles Cutler—and Max. On Max’s 25th anniversary with 
Equitable 200 clients gave him a testimonial dinner! ... it’s a career! 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 


Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. ©1960 
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A SALUTE TO 


MEMBERS 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OPOPOAC CPS? 


Continental CLU Association Members 
1959-1960 


1. Scott Adams 
Selig M. Apperman.. 
William T. Baldwin 
James A. Barbour 
Myron Beitman 
Julius S$. Brown 
Laurence A. Burk 
Richard A. Chatfield 
Jack J. Cohen... 
John M. Criner 
Donald L. Daniels 
Joseph N. Desmon 
Manuel Donchin 
Donald C. Fisher 
William T. Fleming 
Harvey Goodstein 
Paul C. Green 

Carl E. Haas 
Morris B. Hack 
George L. Haines 
Robert H. Hawkins 
Bernard E. Kammerer 


Edward D. Landers...... 


Ld. 


Portland 
Rochester 
Bakersfield 
Indianapolis 
Harrisburg 
San Francisco 
Detroit 
Chicago 
New York 
Grand Rapids 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Jacksonville 
Pensacola 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Brooklyn 
Baltimore 
Washington 
St. Louis 
Los Angeles 
Cleveland 





A. Walton Litz 

W. Horace McEver 
Thomas R. McGeoghegan 
Harold E. McKnight 
John W. Mack... 
Ivan L. Mast. 

William G. Mehaffey 
Seymour Meltzer 
Wilford U. Myers 
William R. Otter... .. 
George Paddock 
Donald J. Reap 
Milton Reinstein..... 
Howard J. Rosan 
Daniel B. Rothenberg 
F. Richard Russell 
Ralph A. Santella 
Francis X. Schumacher, Jr. 
Bryant Sells... 

Harold N. Sloane 

J. Doyle Smith 

Maurice D. Sumney 

Edwin B. Thurman, Jr.. 


Little Rock 
Atlanta 
Chicago 

Pittsburgh 
Chicago 

Waterloo 
Pittsburgh 
Rochester 
Sikeston 
Chicago 
Chicago 
New York 
Chicago 
New York 

New Hyde Park 
Memphis 

Gloversville 
Sikeston 

Long Beach 

New York 
Atlanta 
Kalamazoo 
Chicago 
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So he did keep mumbling for service... 
What he meant was claim service 


Poor claim service has had many an 
agent talking to himself. When things 
reach this stage, it’s a good idea to talk 


keep substantial coverages in workmen’s 
comp. Write for the Bituminous Story. 





to Bituminous about a connection. Bi- 
tuminous’ record for fast, fair-and-square 
loss adjustment stems from an adequate 
field force with the knowledge — and the 
authority — to make the right settle- 
ment, right now. This combines with 
flexible, open-minded underwriting, best- 
in-the-business engineering and johnny- 


BRANCH OFFICES AND 
SUPERVISORY GEN'L AGENTS: 


Atlanta, Ga.; Belleville, Ill.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Chicago, Ill.; Coral Gables, Fla.; 
Dallas, Tex.; Detroit, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Louisville, Ky.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, 
La.; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Richmond, Va.; Rock Isiand, Il!., and St. Louis, Mo. 











on-the-spot auditing to help you get and 


] ¢ - Bi @ 2... nen Fg - LP —y co 
@ 2 Bituminous Casualty Corporation 


“SERVICE 


BITUMINOUS BIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY «+ ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 
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the 


ultimate in 
Teaatiits 
loss-of-income 





BUSINESS 
(ND PROFESSIONAL 
PERSONAL INCOME POLICY 


PLEASE READ YOUR POLICY 








You might expect the finest in a lifetime loss-of- 
time contract from Combined. And we have it in 
our Business And Professional Compensation 
Plan, the “Cadillac” of Combined’s A&H line. 


In your area, and even among your present 
clientele, there are many who need this valuable 
protection . . . self-employed business men, pro- 
fessional men, business partners, management 
and corporation executives ... all are ready 
prospects ... who can practically write their own 
ticket for the monthly income they want... who 
will quickly recognize this plan, with its special 





A New Book by 
Napoleon Hill 


author of THINK ond GROW RICH 


ond W. Clement Stone 


Know How to Motivate 


Yourself—And Others? 


Success 


renewal provision, as the practical loss-of- 
income coverage they need. 

With this blue-chip contract in your portfolio 
you'll have 100% backing from Combined... 
merchandising and motivational sales techniques 
... the tremendous resources of the world’s 
second largest exclusive accident and health 
company—who’s business is A&H—only A&H. 

A letter directed to Combined’s Disability 
Division will get you complete details about our 
Business And Professional Compensation Plan. 
May we hear from you this week? 


COMBINED 


Insurance Company Of America 


W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 
5050 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Find out—and discover many other 
ways you can help yourself to fame, 
fortune, better health — whatever 
you want out of life! All contained 
in the amazing new book ‘Success 
Through A Positive Mental Attitude.” 
Ask for it at your bookstore. 


For Further Information Circle 71 on Card on Page 53 


THROUGH A 
POSITIVE 
MENTAL 
ATTITUDE 


tow! Freel thet dpwemic thing can “ewchen = shewping 
pier” sithin ye oak halp yon coche your deowme come won! 
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Group: $5.5 Billion 


Group insurance of all forms 
produced $5.5 billion in premiums 
for carriers during 1959, accord- 
ing to new tables combining life 
and health totals. The Institute of 
Life Insurance and the Health In- 
surance Association jointly an- 
nounced a new high in group in- 
surance with health premiums at 
$2.56 billion, life premiums at 
$1.69 billion, and group annuity 
premiums at $1.28 billion. 

Numbers for insureds covered 
were: 39 million individuals with 
group life, 20 million with group 
wage replacement disability, and 
19 million with group accidental 
death and dismemberment. 


Cupid Wins Again 
Marriages in 1959 were 2.7 per 
cent more numerous than in 1958. 


The marriage total had dropped 
slightly in both 1957 and 1958, but 


last year it reversed the trend 
and climbed to 1,505,000, report 
statisticians from Metropolitan 
Life. 

Most states recorded more 1959 
marriages than in the previous 
year. Alabama and Arkansas led 
the list with increases of 25 and 
19 per cent respectively. Florida 
reported a total nearly 12 per cent 
above the 1958 level. 


Still At War 


World War II’s not over yet for 
shippers and marine insurers. 
Some of the half-million mines 
laid in shipping lanes during that 
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conflict and in the other conflicts 
since then are still afloat and are 
still dangerous. 

American Cargo War Risk Re- 
insurance Exchange reports more 
than 100 “sightings” of mines 
during the last 18 months. In 
1960: two ships have been dam- 
aged by mines. Altogether 451 
vessels have been sunk or damaged 
by mines since the end of World 
War II. 


Pioneer Qualifiers 


The first Health Insurance Per- 
sistency Awards have gone to 283 


Connecticut Governor A. A. Ribicoff 
(above r.) receives the first policy to 
be issued by Hartford Life, affiliate 
of Hartford Fire. Occasion marked 
the first day of operation of the new 
life firm, and the 150th anniversary 
of Hartford Fire, founded June 27, 
1810. Life company was formerly 
the Columbian National Life before 
its purchase by Hartford Fire. With 
Governor Ribicoff are Julian D. An- 
thony, president of Hartford Life, 
presenting the policy; and Barnard 
Flaxman, vice president of the Hart- 


ford Fire Group. 


TODAY 


IN INSURANCE 


qualifiers. The award is for agents 
who show an 85 per cent persis- 
tency in new health business writ- 
ten during 1958 and 1959 and in 
force at the end of the two years. 

Sponsors for the first year these 
awards have been given are the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, the International As- 
sociation of Accident and Health 
Underwriters, and the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associ- 
ation. 


Oscars, Best of Show 


Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence conducted its annual meeting 
and award-giving ceremonies in 
Miami, Fla., last month. 

For the best advertising-pub- 
licity campaigns by independent 
agents, IAC gave “Oscars” to 
these winners by divisions based 
on premium volume: under $50,- 
000 premiums, Helen Rubane 
Agency, Los Angeles, Calif.; up to 
$100,000 premiums, The Cutshall 
Agency, Allentown, Pa.; $100,000 
to $250,000 annual premiums, Rog- 
ers & Gray Insurance Agency, 
Orleans, Mass.; and over $250,000 
in premiums, C. M. Verbiest & 
Associates, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

In the annual competition for 
company advertising campaigns, 
IAC for the second year awarded 
“Best of Show” to the Hartford 
Fire Group. 

In the competition for “company 
press releases,” Insurance Com- 
pany of North America was the 
IAC’s winner. 
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WASHINGTON TRENDS 


By PAUL WOOTON Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


OUR million people are 

breathing easier because of 
the Federal Employees health 
benefit plans that became opera- 
tive on July 1. This is the larg- 
est health insurance plan of its 
kind ever put into effect. 

Thirty-eight different plans 
are involved. Some of them are 
limited to government em- 
ployees who belong to certain or- 
ganizations within the govern- 
ment. Some plans are limited to 
geographical areas. 

While no figures are avail- 
able at this writing as to which 
plans were chosen, it is known that the indemnity benefit plan 
proved popular. Most employees want to go to a doctor of their 
own choosing. There is complaint when patients see a different 
doctor every trip. Scheduled fees, it is feared, eliminate many 
experienced doctors as they get only the same fee as the doctor 
just completing his internship. 

The inauguration of the plan doubtless will be followed 
promptly by its extension to retired government employees. The 
National Association of Retired Civil Employees alone has 110,000 
members. 

The health plan is expected to be as popular as the group life 
insurance. Nearly 75,000 life claims have been paid totaling 
some $400 million in benefits. @ 


Business Sidelights 


The unparalleled prosperity which has come to West Germany 
and Japan under the capitalistic system as compared with the 
lack of economic progress in Red China and the slowing down 
of the Russian economy is influencing thinking both behind and 
outside the Iron Curtain. Our own economy continues to operate 
at a high level. Industrial index now back at high level of June 
of last year. Some adjustment going on in steel and construc- 
tion. A sharp upturn has taken place in automobile output. Re- 
tail sales keep on gaining momentum after the Spring setback, 
largely due to bad weather. 

Steel imports—mostly nails and barbed wire—are going down. 
Exports are going up. Federal Reserve policy becoming more 
liberal but deterioration of relations with Russia increases the 
danger of a return of inflation—although we have been living 
with uncertainty for fifteen years as far as Russia is concerned. 

The World Bank is doing a good job in under-developed coun- 
tries. Loans are made on a bankable basis. The Bank is not an 
international charity. Eugene Black, who was very helpful in 
settling the oil dispute in Iran, is making headway in the use of 
water on the Indian-Pakistan border. He has now tackled a plan 
that will allow the use of waters of the river Jordan. @ 
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Institution Coverage 


A new blanket and/or combina- 
tion protection for public institu- 
tions is ready for country-wide 
filings by fire rating groups, re- 
ports Inter-Regional Insurance 
Conference. Trial filings have been 
made in Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

The new coverage is designed 
for institutions not operated for 
commercial profit, such as schools, 
churches, hospitals, and some city, 
county, or state-owned properties. 
It can give blanket or specific cov- 
erage or combine the two. 

The plan calls for insurance on 
not less than 90 per cent of value, 
$1,000 deductible on all perils ex- 
cept fire and lightning, and a min- 
imum annual premium of $1,000. 


Quote of the Month 


One cause of confusion in the 
communications of our day, I be- 
lieve, is the failure properly to 
analyze and define audiences, so 
that messages may be pinpointed 
to them. Too much of our commu- 
nication is broadcast wholesale, 
and consequently it has a great 
deal of waste circulation. In ac- 
cord with this thinking, the In- 
surance Information Institute is 
defining its publics and establish- 
ing means of communicating with 
each of them in terms of its par- 
ticular interests. As we see them 
today’ our publics are seven in 
number: (1) employees of the in- 
dustry, (2) the independent 
agents, (3) the insured public— 
our customers, (4) educators and 
their students, (5) the public-at- 
large, (6) regulatory authorities, 
and (7) management itself.— 
J. Carroll Bateman, general man- 
ager, Insurance Information Insti- 
tute, at Insurance Advertising 
Conference annual meeting. 
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TODAY 





and in the future 


July 17-20—Consumer Credit Insurance As- 
sociation, Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs. 

July 28-31—Fourth Inter-American Insur- 
ance Conference, Caracas, Venezuela. 
July 28-August 6—CLU Institute, University 

of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

August 11-20—CLU Institute, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

August 24-27—Convention, Federation of 
Insurance Counsel, Bellevue-Stratford Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia. 

September il-14—National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

September |1-16—International Union of 
Marine Insurance, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

September |1-16—National Association of 
Life Underwriters, Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

September 12-15—International Associa- 
tion of Fire Chiefs, War Memorial Audi- 
torium, Rochester, N. Y. 

September 18-2!—International Claim As- 
sociation, Whiteface Inn, Whiteface, 
N. Y. 

September 21-23—-Life Insurance Advertis- 
ers Association, Essex House, New York. 

September 26-28—Annual Conference, Life 
Office Management Association, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 

September 26-28—National Fraternal Con- 
gress, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal. 

September 26-28—National Association of 
Insurance Agents, Atlantic City, N. J. 

September 26-30—43rd annual conference, 
Association of Superintendents of Insur- 
ance of Canada, Chateau Frontenac, 
Quebec. 

September 28-30—Annual meeting, Society 
of Actuaries, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

October 9-15—Fire Prevention Week. 

October 10-11—Annual meeting, Confer- 
ence of Actuaries in Public Practice, 
Sheraton Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. 

October 10-12—Systems Meeting, auspices 
Systems and Procedures Association of 
America, Hotel Commodore, New York. 

October 10-14—55th annual meeting, Amer- 
ican Life Convention, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

October 17-21—48th annual National Safety 
Congress, Chicago. 

October 19-21—Annual meeting, Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Medical Directors, 
Hotel Statler-Hilton, New York. 

October 24-26—Convention, National As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance Agents, 
Washington, D. C. 

October 24-26—53rd annual convention, 
California Association of Insurance 
Agents, Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, 
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CAPITOL HEADLINES 


Third-party liability and property damage protection may be 
extended to private contractors engaged in hazardous space re- 
search and development work for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency. The House Science and Astronautics Committee 
say that the indemnification authority, similar to that under 
which the Defense Department operates, is necessary because of 
a frequent lack of private insurance coverage available to con- 
tractors working in areas of “unsually hazardous risks.” 


The U. S. Chamber of Commerce charges that reopening the 
National Service Life Insurance program would put the govern- 
ment in direct competition with private insurance business. The 
reopener provision, part of a bill (H.R. 11045) awaiting final 
action in the House, would make life policies of up to $10,000 
available once again to veterans who served between 1940 and 
1957. 


The House Ways and Means Committee overwhelmingly rejected 
a plea that all persons 72 years and older be put on the benefit 
rolls of the Social Security Program. The rejected proposal would 
have provided the program’s minimum cash benefit of $33 a month 
to an estimated two million persons not now covered. 


The government reports that investments of individuals in life 
insurance reserves in 1959 amounted to $91 billion. This was 
some $4.6 billion or 5.1 per cent more than was invested by in- 
dividuals in reserves of life companies in 1958. The Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board reported over the past five years (1954- 
1959) reserves of life companies have grown almost one-third. 
Cumulated savings in 1959 was led by life insurance reserves, 
with time deposits of commercial banks ranking second and ac- 
counts in savings and loan associations ranking third. 


The Veterans Administration is warning more than three mil- 
lion U. S. vets holdimg GI term life policies to consider convert- 
ing to permanent plans of insurance. VA warns that premiums on 
term policies will increase as they get older, while permanent 
plan premiums will remain the same. For example, an annual 
premium on dividend participating term insurance leaps from 
$30.78 per $1,000 insurance at age 60, to $47.00 at age 65, and 
to $73.16 at age 70. 


Over 95 per cent of the nation’s commercial and mutual savings 
banks are protected by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
FDIC’s annual report for 1959 reveals that some 23,435 banking 
offices are now covered. Only 622 banks and trust companies in 
the country remain uninsured. 
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This very LOW COST policy is available during this Special Enrollment... 


REGARDLESS OF PAST OR PRESENT HEALTH! 


Designed to supplement your regular h Only Mutual of Omaha’s New 
-pays in addition to any other i ily Enrollment Policy offers 
—USE THIS EXTRA, WEEKLY CASH FO 


. .. for hospital and surgical expenses, or confinement i 
home following hospitalization. 





. . . for expenses not usually covered by your regular 
those for extra drugs, medicines, doctor and nursing 


. . . for other expenses brought on by a confinemen' 
hospital, meals out, work days lost, extra help at ho 


. or for any reason you see fit. Remember, this 
because it’s paid to you during a time when extra ¢ 


GUARANTEED RENEWAB 
Your Family Enrollment Policy is guaranteed Furtherm 
renewable for life. Regardless of the number of out for 4 
times benefits are collected, regardless of any 
future health changes . . . this policy is yours 
for life. 


Mutual 


OF OMAHA \A-4\ bi 
V. J. SKUTT +» PRESIDENT tin 
for full pk to Howarg 
MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATI they "ye Dini @ils on Pn 4 at Mutua? 
HOME OFFICE » OMAHA * NEBRASKA S80me a advert i. 6 and the ot of Omaha 


4 r 
rtunities ‘to Bob telis mo” Plans 


for, 


The Largest Exclusive Health and Accident Company in the Wé 





r fe 
SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE. Mutual of Omaha provides F Tesentat Cllows who 
Insurance For All Ages: Income Protection e Hospital-Surgical « ives, Wan 
Medical ¢ Minor Medical « Air Travel «Student «Special Risks « 
Insurance ¢ Senior Security *« Mail coupon for full information. 
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“Weaccountants 
CASUALTY LIABILITY | 


FIDELITY 


3 
te he 
* 


INLAND 
MARINE “AMERICAN! 


a world of property insurance services... 
always at your fingertips! 


When you call your American Surety representative, you call in a nation-wide organization as 
d d d d D 


well...one with over 75 years of specialized experience in suretyship and insurance. No matter 
what the problem or coverage involved, we are prepared to assist you! 


For a sample of the solid selling help we give our agents, send now for a 


Pome 
postal te at Sea 


| fe 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
Agency & Production Department 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


copy of “Mailroad to Profits.” 


AMERICAN SURETY 
COMPANY 


FIRE e FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
CASUALTY e INLAND MARINE 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Member Transamerica Insurance Group 


Please send me a copy of Maitroap To Prorits. 


Name__ 
Agency. 
Street 


City. LT. SE 
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To the Agent 
Interested in Improvement... 


Apply now for enrollment in 
Continental-National 
Insurance Institute 





Classrooms are designed for informal lectures and discussions. 


Twice a year CNII holds an intensive, five-week Multiple 
Line Agency School which is open to selected agents from 
all parts of the country. This is your opportunity to bring 
yourself up-to-date on insurance theory and practice... 
gain a broader understanding of the industry . . . improve 


and perfect your merchandising and selling techniques. 


@ Tuition, text-books, classroom materials and sleeping accom- 
modations are free. Your only expense will be transportation 
and meals. 

@ To be eligible you must be recommended by your employer 
-+.and accepted by a Board of Review in the Home Office. 


For complete detai/s, write to: 


The Education and Training Department, Continental-National Group 
310 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 





Spacious lounge for relaxation and recreation. 


Continental 
Casualty Company 


A Member of the Continental-National Group 


310 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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President 

William C. Safford 
is pleased to 
announce that 
Western & Southern 
Life has increased 
its insurance 

in force to... 








Mh, 











NULLA 


The management of Western and Southern and the 


more than 8500 Field and Home Office personnel, from 


coast to coast, acknowledge with pride this achievement. 


THE WESTERN and SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company . Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio 


REGIONAL OFFICES 
Philadelphia, Pa. * Jacksonville, Fla. * Asheville, N. C. 
St. Louis, Mo. * Houston, Texas °* Los Angeles, Calif. 
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THE MAN 
WHO SELLS 
JOHN HANCOCK ... can sell more ... to more people 


It’s a rare prospect who can’t be served by the man who 
sells John Hancock. The John Hancock man is able to 
offer a range of individual coverages that meet every life 
insurance need. 


His complete, up-to-date portfolio includes outstanding 
benefits and features such as the Insurance of Insurability 
rider for clients who are under forty and the special allow- 
ance at attained age conversion of term to permanent plans. 
He can also provide the most modern Individual Personal 
Health and Group Life, Accident and Health contracts. 


It’s not surprising that the man who sells John Hancock 
gives better, more complete service — and gets substantial 
rewards for himself. 


ss ——, 
MUTUALJLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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One of a series of Great Mutual Efforts: 





|] (Northwestern, 
that is) 


The wondrous woodsman Paul Bunyan and Babe, his great blue ox, cut a wide swath 


through Northwest lore and legend with their mighty mutual efforts. It still works. Your 


selling strength is multiplied when you can offer all the extra advantages of Northwestern 


protection— proven mutual savings, prompt claims 
handling, modern package policies —to go with all the 
extra service of your independent agency. 


$e: NORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


FIRE - CASUALTY: AUTO 


HOME OFFICE * SEATTLE * WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO - COLUMBUS + DALLAS « DENVER - HOUSTON - LOS ANGELES “MISSOULA - CHATHAM Wi - OKLAHOMA CITY - PHOENIX - PORTLAND - RALEIGH - SALT LAKE CITY - SAN DIEGO - SAN FRANCISCO 
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You'll take a 
giant stride 
ahead by writing 
Northwestern 
about an agency 
agreement. 





““Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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Never saw him... until he flew 


In business you sometimes may not see an employee in his true character 
until he has flown—with company funds. Then 
it’s too late. Embezzlement and other employee dishonesty 
can cripple or ruin a business. Your business. Why risk this? 


Why not cover each and every employee with a blanket Fidelity Bond. 
Invest in this ‘“‘guaranteed honesty” through your local 


independent Maryland agent, or your broker. 
Remember: because he knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY, 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


A Maryland Fidelity Bond is only one of many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty j.. wfc 
Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. o/s 





Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 
by dramatizing the importance of insurance to value. 
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THIS IS THE NEXT PASTURE 
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Grass is always supposed to be greener in the next pasture. That’s why they 
have fences for cows. And that, too, is why there are globe-trotters, and 


divorce courts, and dissatisfied life insurance salesmen. 


But Franklin salesmen don’t bother looking over fences with that day- 
dreaming light in their eyes. They know that the grass is greenest right where 
they are. Last year the hundred leading Franklin field associates—the leading 
money-makers—averaged $42,931.88. The 100th man earned $22,644.91. 
The 200th man earned $15,408.00. And the 300th received $11,706.05. 
(Figures as reported to Internal Revenue Service.) 

That's lots of alfalfa! 

So if you are suffering from wallet-anemia, and have developed a roving 
eye for the fields beyond the fence, take a look at a Franklin Agency contract. 


It assures contentment, with an ample supply of “long green.” 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents 








Lhe Friendly 
Sa IIRANIKILIN LIFE Saas" 


CHAS. E, BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over Jbree Billion Seven Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 


Bankers Life of Nebraska, continuing its award-winning 
national magazine advertising program, is pointing up “The 
Good Things of Life” to more than 15,000,000 Americans. 
With a direct mail tie-in program, available free to the field 
force, national advertising is creating an aura of community 
prestige as well as national recognition for the company. 


This extra measure of recognition is another of the many 
ways that Bankers Life of Nebraska provides incentive to its 
field force. 


BANKERS LIFE OF NEBRASKA 


LINCOLN 
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Fire Year Finds Many Changes 


HE 94th annual meeting of the National 

Board of Fire Underwriters followed a pat- 
tern established in the long ago. For an organi- 
zation whose members have combined resources 
in the billions and whose deliberations are vital 
to the nation’s economy, the program is un- 
pretentious. The executive and standing com- 
mittee reports are brief. The president’s ad- 
dress, reviewing the year’s record, is unusually 
short for a major organization. Yet included 
are matters of utmost concern to the physical 
well being of the nation and to the financial 
integrity of industry and the individual. 


Reports Review Year 


The review of the year, as presented through 
the committee reports, contains everything of 
importance in the year of fire underwriting. The 
Actuarial Bureau: “Fire losses for 1959 were 
not as great as indicated by the rising trend of 
losses for previous years. In 1959, 310,000 Ad- 
justers’ Loss Reports were received. There are 
251 subscriber companies to the Actuarial Bu- 
reau, 177 are full members of the National 
Board.” 

Membership in the National Board now totals 
199. Resignations included the Continental- 
National Group; the Corroon & Reynolds Group; 
the Firemen’s, and National Union both of 
Washington, D. C.; the Northwestern Fire and 
Marine, Minneapolis; The Home, New York; 
and the Springfield companies of Massachusetts. 
Five companies joined the Board, including the 
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EDITORIAL 
By J fel: Coble 


Western Casualty and Surety, Anchor Casualty 
Associated Indemnity, Massachusetts Bay and 
Queen City insurance companies. 

Twenty-five men who had served the Board 
and whose deaths occurred during the year were 
memorialized. 

The Committee on Engineering set forth its 
accomplishments toward decreasing loss of lives 
and property from fire and other hazards. Grad- 
ing reports on 40 cities were made, as well as 
38 supplementary reports and five special city 
reports on phases of municipal fire protection. A 
new type municipal fire protection report was 
designed with special stress on shopping centers. 
The complete Fire Prevention Code has now 
been adopted by 1600 cities. 

Purposes of the National Board, achieved 
through the Engineering Department include: 
“To promote ... sound underwriting; To en- 
courage improved and safe methods of 
building construction . . . and establish stand- 
ards for the construction of buildings; To en- 
courage . .. adoption of fire protective measures; 
To encourage efficient organization and 
equipment of fire departments; To encourage 

. reliable, adequate water systems; To en- 
courage the introduction . .. of rules designed 
to regulate hazards constituting a menace of life 
and property.” 

Despite the fact that over 2,500 bills in 24 
state legislatures and in Congress were reviewed, 
the views of the business were presented so 
fairly and persuasively that “with only two ex- 

Continued on page 42 





Premiums in the 


Decade Ahead 


iy 


On page 45, annual premium volumes in nine regions for 
ordinary life and group health are estimated to 1970. 


or international 
steady growth in the personal in- 
surance premium volume for the 
United States during the decade 
we have entered. Population ex- 
pansion, growth in the economy, 


— will be, barring national 
catastrophes, 


income all 
paint an overall rosy picture for 
insurance during the 60’s. 
However, there will be many if’s 
or but’s when we talk about how 
much of this prosperity will accrue 
to any particular agency or any 


increasing personal 


single company. It will require 
careful management to direct ac- 
tivities so that our company or 
agency will increase with the times 
in the ten years ahead. 

To plot a few guidemarks for in- 
surance during the 60’s, THE SPEC- 





10-Year Policy: Aid to Sales 


Marketing fire and casualty insurance could be improved 
if companies would issue a longer term package policy, 
adjusting values to the individual's changing needs.— 


By George E. O'Connor * 


HE United States presently 

supports three broad institu- 
tional forms of business organiza- 
tion established to protect the in- 
dividual and the family from the 
financial impact of catastrophes 
beyond personal control or avoid- 
ance. 

These risks may be catalogued 
briefly as: 

(1) The risk of loss of income 
through the premature death or 
disability of the breadwinner ; 


*The author is senior consultant 
with Alderson Associates, a firm of 
management consultants which serves 


several insurance clients. 
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(2) The risk of financial loss 
through the destruction or damage 
of property already purchased, and 
the risk of financial loss imposed 
by legal liability for unintention- 
ally injuring the person or prop- 
erty of other people; 

(3) The risk of loss in purchas- 
ing power and/or earning power 
of savings by reason of lack of 
time or ability to manage financial 
investments. 

In each of these situations, the 
basic marketing problem of the 
company selling a service to protect 
the individual or family from the 
risk outlined is essentially the 
same: it must develop a method of 
offering its service to people who 


need it and can pay for it, and col- 
lect for services rendered. 

More bluntly, it must develop a 
sales organization and a compensa- 
tion plan which will pay for the 
time and expenses of the kind and 
quality of personnel required to do 
the selling job. 

Ordinarily, we might expect 
calibre of the selling job and the 
results obtained to be roughly cor- 
related to the proportion of gross 
revenue alloted to the marketing 
and selling function. We might ex- 
pect, for example, that the institu- 
tion paying the highest commis- 
sion on gross revenue would attract 
the ablest salesmen, who would, in 
turn, increase gross revenues at a 
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TATOR has projected two sets of 
annual premium totals by nine geo- 
graphical regions for the ten years 
ahead. On page 45 you will find 
these estimates of ordinary life 
premiums and group health pre- 
miums (in which we combine group 
accident and health and the hospi- 
tal medical premium totals) for 
the nine geographical regions 
which the U. S. Department of 
Commerce follows. 

We have made these projections 
on the basis of THE SPECTATOR’S 
premium totals by states in these 
lines in recent years. Then Chilton 
Research applied U. S. Census Bu- 
reau projections to total population 
and income levels of buying units 
to produce the estimated premium 
dollars for each line up to 1970. 
Finally calculating “share of na- 
tional” percentages shows whether 
a particular region will grow faster 
or slower than other areas. Thus 


in each region we are able to spot 
weak and strong spots that may 
guide us to better market planning 
for the decade ahead. 

Here are some of our comments 
on these projections. You will un- 
doubtedly find many more signifi- 
cant signposts in this special table 
on page 45. 

Region 1—New England ( Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, and Con- 
necticut). Its growth of about 
$210 million in ordinary life pre- 
miums indicates a strong area for 
sales, but not one to produce spec- 
tacular increases. Note that the 
region’s share of total ordinary 
life premiums continues during 
the decade to be higher than the 
region’s share of total population. 
One conclusion: you'll find more 
premiums per person in New 
England. 

Region 2—Middle Atlantic (New 
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York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania). 
This is another “mature” area 
similar to New England. Percent- 
age increases here will not be as 
great as they will be in “growth” 
regions. Nevertheless, Middle At- 
lantic will produce, during the 
60’s, a gain of over $875 million 
in ordinary life premiums and al- 
most that much in group health 
lines. 

Region 3—East North Central 
(Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
Wisconsin). During this decade 
you will find here more new pre- 
mium dollars than in any other 
region. This is one of only three 
regions where the total population 
will grow fast enough to increase 
the region’s share of the total na- 
tional population. Because of in- 
creasing industrialization, Region 
3 will expand in group health pre- 
mium total, rising by an even 

Continued on page 44 





sharply higher rate than would its 
institutional competitors. 

The following table summarizes 
the actual situation we have en- 


countered in recent years in the 
fields of fire and casualty insur- 
ance, life insurance, and mutual 
investment funds: 


Revenue Growth vs. Commission Expenses among Institutions Marketing 
“Security” to Families and Individuals 
(dollar figures in millions 





Fire & Casualty Insurance Companies 
Premiums collected on personal !ines* 
Auto Insurance#. 

Personal lines, excluding auto* 


Personal lines commission rates 


Life Insurance Companies 
Number of companies 
Life insurance premiums 
Annuity premiums 
Accident and health premiums 


Total 


Commissions as a % of premium income 
Mutual Investment Funds 
Number of funds operating 
Net. sales of mutual fund share 
Commissions and selling charges as a 
percent of net sales 


1950 ©, Change 
$4,071 +83 
$2,625 5 +106‘ 
$1,446 +40°; 


22-26% 

651 
$6 , 249 
$ 939 
$1,001 


$8 , 189 


9 6°, 





* Excludes accident and health lines. 


‘ 


# Compulsory in several states, and unprofitable at current rate levels in many 


states. 
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The results are almost exactly 
the reverse of what we might ex- 
pect. The mutual funds, paying the 
lowest proportion of revenue for 
selling effort, have grown sharply 
faster than the life insurance in- 
dustry. The fire and casualty in- 
dustry, which pays the highest 
proportion of gross revenue for 
sales commissions, has shown the 
slowest growth rate of the three. 


“Home Office” Expense 


Many readers will be quick to 
point out that the gross commis- 
sion percentage allowed in the fire 
and casualty field covers much ac- 
tivity which is classed as “home 
office” expense in the life insurance 
and mutual fund field. And they 
are right. But let’s examine this 
objection carefully: 

Independent studies have shown 
that office and general expenses for 
fire and casualty insurance agen- 
cies range from 20 per cent to 45 
per cent of agency income. 

Continued on page 58 
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Trust Officers Need Protection 


Fiduciaries can do their best—and still be adjudged 
liable for damages. Solution: get insurance protection 


By Robert F. Dewey 


URCHARGE liabilities of fidu- 

ciaries may generally be 
grouped under three broad cate- 
gories. The first involves violation 
of the primary duty of loyalty on 
the part of the trustee. Second 
covers illegal or improper action 
or non-action including unreason- 
able or imprudent conduct. The 
third area is two fold: the exten- 
sive field of tort liabilities and 
also, liability resulting from con- 


tracts entered into by the trustee. 

In recent years, more and more 
of the reported cases on surcharge 
involve a corporate rather than an 


Reprinted with permission from 
Trusts and Estates, April 1960 is- 
sue. The author, Mr. Dewey, is vice 
president and senior trust officer at 
the First National Bank of Arizona, 
in Phoeniz. 


individual fiduciary. This may be 
due to the increasing number of 
appointments of professional trus- 
tees as well as the fact that the 
corporate fiduciary possesses finan- 
cial responsibility, continuing ex- 
istence, and ability to make full 
restitution when called upon to do 
so. These are also very good rea- 
sons why any person, when consid- 
ering the appointment of a trus- 
tee, should weigh favorably the 





Too Much 


“Speed in 


Before a Chicago CPCU group last month, the author gave 
this account of what he calls "the adjuster's dilemma." 
By Robert L. Lusk, educational director, Mutual Loss 


Research Bureau. 


HERE is nothing wrong with 

adjusting that isn’t also wrong 
with business generally—inflation- 
ary thinking; millions have given 
way to billions; low state of TV 
programming; undue _ influence 
from vicuna to F.C.C., and now, 
lately, Congressional expense ac- 
counts. 

What is our basic problem? The 
answer to this question is simple. 
Too much of the “loss dollar” is 
not going for “loss.” Since World 
War II, companies have consistent- 
ly maintained an extremely liberal 
loss paying policy. We subscribe to 
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the philosophy which makes the in- 
terest of the policyholder para- 
mount and resolves any reasonable 
doubts in his favor. 

However, we earn no respect 
when we allow ourselves to be in- 
fluenced by the whim and caprice 
of avaricious claimants. Excessive 
loss payments trickle down the 
drain never to be recovered. They 
are not appreciated; actually, re- 
cipients of such windfalls are usu- 
ally contemptuous of their benefac- 
tors. 

In recent years, persistent talk 
has centered around ways to reduce 


Adjusting 


“expense.” Rarely does one hear 
of any studied attempt to reduce 
the loss ratio—except indirectly, 
through improved underwriting 
and loss prevention programs. 
Consider, if you will, the 20/1 
ratio between a new dollar in pre- 
miums and a legitimate dollar saved 
on a loss. Of each premium dollar, 
the company keeps about 5¢—all 
the rest is allocated. Of each dol- 
lar saved on losses, the company 
keeps 100¢. There should be great- 
er concentration toward measuring 
the “loss”; less concern about set- 
tling the claim. Both company and 
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selection of a professional corpo- 
rate trustee. 

While there seem to be no cases 
in any jurisdiction which directly 
hold the corporate trustee to a 
higher degree of care, diligence or 
skill than an individual fiduciary, 
it seems only good business for a 
trust company to publicly pro- 
claim that it possesses a high de- 
gree of skill and fidelity, and, in 
addition to proclaiming these fine 
virtues, to tell each and every cus- 
tomer, present and _ prospective, 
that it will gladly be judged by 
them. 


Working Rule 


Loyalty—Loyalty is the founda- 
tion stone of trusteeship. Louis 
S. Headley says that “Loyalty in 
the abstract becomes, for trust 
men, a concrete working rule of 
procedure.” Professor Scott has 
called it “fiduciary principle.” It 
is basic, of course, that all profits 
and gains earned by the trust es- 
tate belong to the trust and not to 

Continued on page 48 





policyholder will benefit. 

What pressures aggravate our 
problem? We classify them in two 
groups: external—these are beyond 
our control; internal—we must do 
something about. 

The external pressures are com- 
mon to most businesses. Our phil- 
osophy and mode of living have un- 
dergone a vast change in one gener- 
ation. Security outranks opportu- 
nity as a goal. Too many young 
men are dedicated to attaining 
their idea of security in the easiest, 
quickest manner without too much 
regard for the “how.” They go for 
the “fast buck.” Who gets hurt, 
what principles are sacrified in the 
scramble, seems to create less and 
less concern. We are so immersed 
in the “urgent” we rarely get 
around to the “important.” 

In the absence of continual ad- 
monition and support, the adjuster 
is bound to be persuaded by these 
everyday influences. So whether we 
like it or not, some of the external 
pressure we face is a general cli- 

Continued on page 41 
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Mailing Lists—A Fine 


Tool If Kept up to Date 


Check your direct mail operations. Here are sources of 
new names to add, ways to weed out deadwood. 


—By Ernest W. Fair 


MAILING list can be a vital 
advertising medium for the 
average insurance company or 
agency. Survey after survey have 
shown that, properly built and 
accurately used, such lists pro- 
duce fine results at small expense. 
Yet no mailing list, large or 
small, can be truly effective unless 
it is kept modern and up-to-date. 
Old, uncared for lists actually 
cost more to use than the results 
they may bring. 


Here’s a check list for not only 
modernizing any insurance firm’s 
mailing list but to make certain 
that this list has every possible 
name which can be used for busi- 
ness building. 

Automobile owner lists (such as 
compiled by R. L. Polk and others) 
offer an invaluable source of 
names whether or not you are of- 
fering automotive coverage. Not 
only do they give up-to-date and 
currently accurate lists of auto- 
mobile owners but they indicate 
transfers from other communities. 

Polling lists may be obtained 
from county clerks in some areas. 
These have an advantage in be- 
ing arranged geographically so 
they can be used for business 


building is specific areas. How- 
ever, this source should be checked 
carefully for duplications at dif- 
ferent addresses. After taking 
out duplicates, you may find 1,000 
names on such a list produce as 
few as 500 active individual pros- 
pects. 

City directories are always ex- 
cellent sources for current names 
for a mailing list if the directory 
being used is modern and up-to- 
date. No directory more than a 
year old should be used; the per- 
centage of error will be too great 
with today’s high mailing costs. 

Crisscross telephone directories 
are also available in many areas. 
They have an advantage in listings 
by address and by name as well 
as by telephone number. When 
secured immediately upon issue 
and used right away, they are in- 
valuable for checking any exist- 
ing mailing list. 

Newcomer lists are sometimes 
available from several sources. In 
some cities, the Chamber of Com- 
merce prepares and issues such a 
list regularly to its members. In 
others these names can be ob- 
tained from utility companies. 

Club membership rosters are 
usually issued once each year and 
sometimes oftener. They are 
highly profitable lists, but some 
clubs are reluctant to release such 
lists officially. 

Homeowner lists may be com- 
piled and checked each year from 
the county tax rolls. These are 

Continued on page 68 





Guide to Local Buying Power 


A map of neighborhood economic levels is now available 
for some metropolitan areas—from a well known source 


of fire insurance information. 


BRAND new development in 
A insurance marketing has 
grown out of a small meeting on 
April 30, 1959. Dr. Jay Gould, re- 
search director of “Sales Manage- 
ment,” and Bill Alrich, managing 
editor of THE SPECTATOR, went to 
Pelham, N. Y., to confer with Har- 
old Oviatt and Carroll Doane, vice 
presidents of Sanborn Map Com- 
pany. 

The discussion centered on in- 
surance marketing statistics and 


the application of Sanborn’s very 
detailed information in this field. 
Dr. Gould had developed the mar- 
keting formulas which produced 
THE SPECTATOR’s “County Patterns 
of Insurance Sales,” which esti- 
mates premium potential on major 
lines in each county in the United 
States. 

Result of that conference—and 
much work since then: The San- 
born Buying Power Map, being re- 
leased this month. This will con- 


sist of a series of maps outlining 
the buying power of “neighbor- 
hoods” in fifty of our nation’s 
metropolitan areas. These will 
cover the residential areas for 47 
per cent of our nation’s households 
—24.2 million households out of 
a total of 52 million on January 1. 
These 24 million households ac- 
count for an estimated 53 per cent 
of our total net effective buying 
income. 

Thus an insurance executive will 





Travel Plan Builds AgencyVolume 


A special travel policy for school groups has developed a 
million dollar business for a Washington, D. C., agency— 


By William MacDougall 


N 18-year-old high school stu- 
dent from Wisconsin, swathed 
from head to toe in casts and 
bandages, woke up two years ago 
in a Washington, D. C., hospital. 
“T didn’t know where I was or 
anything,” recalled Philip John- 
son, now 20 and a gas station at- 
tendant in Florence, Wis. 

“It was 21 days after the acci- 
dent, and I didn’t remember a 
thing,” he said. 

His mother filled him in: He fell 


Reprinted with permission from The 
Evening Star, Washington, D. C., 
June 1, 1960. 
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four stories to the sidewalk from 
his room in downtown Washing- 
ton. His bones were broken in 26 
places. 

It was a tragic end for Philip’s 
visit to Washington with the se- 
nior class of his high school. 


No Insurance 


“T didn’t even have insurance,” 
he remembered the other day. 
Other sources, he said, contributed 
the $10,000 which his medical care 
eventually cost. 

The incident shocked many 
Washingtonians. Among them was 
a young insurance executive, 


Thomas L. Hume IV, a fourth- 
generation Washingtonian. 

“T couldn’t get it out of my 
mind,” he recalled. “I guess it was 
the accident that precipitated my 
thoughts, and led me to wonder 
what its effect would be on the 
tourist business.” 

He inquired of various Wash- 
ington sources what kind of insur- 
ance coverage most youngsters 
have when they visit the Capital 
with their schoolmates. None, for 
the most part, he was told. 

Mr. Hume decided to fill the 
void. He spent eight months dis- 
cussing his proposal with educa- 
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be able to “see’’ the effective buy- 
ing level of any neighborhood and 
even sections within a_ neighbor- 
hood in the 50 areas to be mapped 
in this first group. At present San- 
born reports buying power maps 
are ready for Dayton, Ohio; In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Rochester, N. Y. For Denver, 
Colo.; New Haven - Waterbury, 
Conn.; Portland, Ore.; and Seattle, 
Wash., two maps cover each metro- 
politan area; four maps cover At- 
lanta, Ga., and six maps cover 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maps for the rest of the 50 areas 
will be ready within the next six 
months, Sanborn reports. 

This new idea in map making 
brings together economic as well 
as geographical elements. Major 
streets, rivers, boundary lines will 
be there on a scale of one inch to 
1,000 feet. In addition neighbor- 
hood areas will be outlined. These 
will ignore civil and political divi- 
sions and will focus attention on 
all the many marketing communi- 
ties that make up these areas. 

lor instance, civil or political 

Continued on page 46 





tional authorities, medical socie- 


ties, travel agents, the Convention 
and Visitors Bureau and insurance 
officials. 

He wrote, rewrote and rewrote 
again a draft of a policy which 
would be acceptable to everybody. 
As completed, it included such pro- 
visions as $2,000 worth of sickness 
and accident protection; around- 
the-clock access to medical care; 
and $125 in travel expenses under 
certain conditions. The cost for 
such coverage: 50 cents a person 
for one-day trips up to $1.50 for 
a two-week policy. 

“In every instance,” Mr. Hume 
explained, “we leave it up to the 
discretion of the chaperone to pro- 
vide whatever service is necessary 
in connection with any sickness or 
accident.” 

Six weeks went by after an- 
nouncement of the service before 
the first policy was issued, Mr. 
Hume recalled. 

He advertised the policy in edu- 
cational magazines and through 

Continued on page 47 
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Llaughter 
at Lloyd's’ 


Anew "Ilaugh" book features the best 
of Bateman, British cartoonist's 
drawings about Lloyd's of London 


LIVESTOCK. The Spectator 
ran this drawing a few years 
ago when Stewart, Smith of- 
fered readers a print. It 
drew many requests. The 
country squire reporting with 
his ailing livestock for reim- 
bursement appears a trifle 
out of line with Lloyd's au- 
gust character. 





TOTAL LOSS. Stewart, 
Smith has published private- 
ly H. M. Bateman's cartoons 
about Lloyd's, including this 
one titled "Total Loss,” 
which appeared in The Tatler 
in 1933. He pictures the Lu- 
tine Bell, rung for major ca- 
tastrophes, and the desk 
holding the Loss Book. There 
the recording clerk writes 
imperturbably while all go 
wild about him. 


TEENY WEENY. On many 
risks Lloyd's underwrites only 
a part of the total. A num- 
ber of smaller firms often 
seek a share and have lo- 
cated in the vicinity of the 
London offices. The broker 
is not happy as his fellows 
spot him finishing his risk 
with the "Teeny Weeny" 
Company. @ 
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FREDERICK H. ECKER, honorary 
chairman of Metropolitan Life, has 
been awarded a medallion by the 
City of New York for his services 
to the city. 

CLARENCE J. MYERS, president 
and chairman of New York Life, 
has been made an honorary citizen 
of Managua, Nicaragua, for his 
work in promoting better commer- 
cial relations between that country 
and the United States. 

GARVICE D. KINCAID, president 
of Kentucky Central Life and Acci- 
dent, is one of eight Americans se- 
lected for the annual Horatio Alger 
Award. 

AETNA LIFE AFFILIATED Com- 
panies has received the “Silver 
Anvil” award from the American 
Public Relations Association. Given 
for outstanding community rela- 
tions, the companies earned the 
honor with their TV series of Hart- 
ford Symphony Orchestra concerts 
inaugurated in 1959. 


Milestones 


FRANK J. ERWOOD has retired as 
president of Western-British Am- 
erica Group, after 50 years of serv- 
ice. He continues as a director. 

M. VANCE HIGBEE, president of 
George S. Kausler, Ltd., has been 
honored for 50 years of service 
with that organization. He is a 
river marine insurance specialist 
in New Orleans. 

FRANK F. SMITH has marked 50 
years of continuous service as an 
agent with Great-West Life, at- 
tached to the Vancouver, British 
Columbia, branch. 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE, 
Boston, marks its 125th anniver- 
sary this year. The company’s 
charter dates from April 1, 1835. 

HARTFORD FIRE closed all offices 
on Monday, June 27, in observance 
of its 150th anniversary. Company 
was organized June 27, 1810. 

GUARDIAN LIFE of AMERICA, 
founded July 16, 1860, began ob- 
servance of its 100th anniversary 


with an outing and dinner dance 
for home office employees in June. 
Its field force holds its Centennial 
meeting in New York July 19-22. 

HOME LIFE OF NEW YORK marked 
its 100th anniversary with a recep- 
tion and dinner on May 2. This 
was the first company licensed by 
the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

WOODMEN OF THE WORLD Life 
Insurance Society marked its 70th 
anniversary with a 70-day jubilee 
celebration from May 1 to July 9. 

SKANDIA of Stockholm, Sweden, 
marks the 60th anniversary of its 
entry into the United States this 
year: The United States branch 
claims to be the oldest professional 
reinsurance firm in the country. 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE, 
Minneapolis, has ordered from Or- 
refors Glasbruck of Sweden a com- 
memorative “Bowl of Life,’’ which 
is described as the largest single 
glass art object ever produced by 





AETNA LIFE has purchased 55 
per cent of the stock of Excelsior 
Life, Toronto, for approximately 
$5 million, with another 15 per 
cent to be bought later. Excelsior 
is to continue as an autonomous 
firm. 

HANOVER INSURANCE, New York, 
is negotiating for a 30 per cent in- 
terest in the Massachusetts Bond- 
ing and Insurance Company. An 
eventual merger is expected. 

CAL-FARM INSURANCE COMPANY 
of the California Farm Bureau 
Federation, is the survivor in a 
merger with the Farm Bureau Mu- 
tual and Washington Farm Mutual, 
both affiliates of the Washington 
Farm Bureau. Now the insurancce 
organization will operate in Cali- 
fornia, Washington, and Nevada. 

FARMERS MUTUAL, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, has changed from an as- 
sessment association to non-assess- 
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Company News 


able mutual operation. All present 
policies, as well as any future ones, 
are not assessable. 

WESTERN CASUALTY AND SURETY 
plans an increase in authorized 
capital stock from $3 million to $5 


million. Number of shares would 
be increased to one million at $5 
par as against 600,000 shares pres- 
ently outstanding. 

PIONEER LIFE, Philadelphia, has 
increased to $150,000 its paid up 


DIVIDENDS 


Amount 


Company per Share 


Record 


Payable Date 


quarterly 


American Re-Insurance 
Combined Insurance 
Craftsman Life 

Financial General Corporation 
Firemen’s Fund 

Jefferson Standard Life 
Maryland Casualty 

Pacific Employers 
Southwestern Investment 


$.02% (extra) 
$1.50 (pref.) 
$.621 (Class A) 


Western Insurance Securities 


June 3 
May 20 
June 24 
July 1 


June 15 


June 30 
August 1 
July 15 
May 11 
April 20 
May 20 
June 1 


July 1 
August 1 


June 16 
July 14 


semi-annual 


Kansas City Fire and Marine $.6214 


June 30 May 31 


STOCK 


New Hampshire 5% 


May 2 April 1 
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the firm. Ten smaller companion 
bowls will be created with the mas- 
ter bowl. All will be placed on dis- 
play in the home office lobby in ad- 
vance of the company’s 75th anni- 
versary to be celebrated Septem- 
ber 15. 

MEMPHIS LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
ASSOCIATION recently observed its 
50th anniversary. 

PAN-AMERICAN LIFE recently 
conducted special ceremonies for 
its president and founder, Craw- 
ford H. Ellis, marking the com- 
pany’s 49th anniversary. 

HOSPITAL SERVICE PLAN of New 
Jersey (Blue Cross) has announced 
payment of its  three-millionth 
claim. 

LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has passed the $10 
billion mark for insurance in force. 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE, 
Milwaukee, has reached the $10 
billion mark for life in force. 

ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has issued its millionth 
policy. 

WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE 
now has more than $5 billion of life 
in force. @ 





capital by issuing 10,000 shares of 
common stock at $10 par value per 
share. 

UNITED INSURANCE OF AMERICA, 
Chicago, has announced a _ stock 
dividend of 28 per cent, payable 
August 1 to stock of record June 
30. Paid up capital has been in- 
creased to $6 million. 

UNIVERSAL AUTO, Indianapolis, 
which handles special risks, has 
been licensed in South Carolina and 
Washington. It also operates in 
Illinois and Indiana. 

FARMERS AND TRADERS LIFE, 
Syracuse, N.Y., has been licensed 
in Tennessee, and now operates in 
22 states and the District of 
Columbia. 

UNION LABOR LIFE has been ad- 
mitted to Minnesota and now op- 
erates in 26 states and the District 
of Columbia. 

AMERICAN UNIVERSAL, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has been licensed in 
the District of Columbia. It has 
also been admitted to 45 states. 

APPALACHIAN NATIONAL LIFE, 
Knoxville, has begun operations in 
Alabama. Company also operates 
in Tennessee and Virginia. @ 
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Property Lines Gain 
In Canada During 1959 


OR the first time in years, fire and casualty companies in Canada 

in 1959 chalked up an underwriting gain. For Dominion regis- 
tered companies the underwriting gain amounted to almost $17 
million. This compared with underwriting losses of $2.5 million in 
1958, $69 million in 1957, and $29 million in 1956. 

Foreign companies, most of which are United States companies, 
showed the best experience with a total underwriting gain of $10.2 
million, compared with $3.9 million in 1958. Canadian companies 
turned an underwriting loss of $1.7 million in 1958 into an under- 
writing gain of $5.5 million, while British companies pulled out 
of the red to show a small underwriting gain of $1.1 million. 

Here are 1959 underwriting results of fire and casualty companies 
operating in Canada: 

Underwriting Experience, Fire and 


Casualty companies operating in Canada 
(Dominion registered companies) 


Canadian* British Foreign Total all 
companies companies companies companies 


(In thousands of dollars) 


Premiums earned. . . $305 ,374 $172,381 $285,689 $763 ,444 
Claims incurred. 186 , 566 95,014 449,765 
Commission & brokerage... 50,820 38,746 139,044 
Taxes, exc. profit tax... .. 7,162 4,458 18,752 
Other expenses... 55,300 33,060 139,070 
299,848 171,278 275,505 746 ,631 

5,526 1,103 10,184 16,813 
3,871 —2,287 


Total disbursements. 


Underwriting gain, 1959. . 
Underwriting results, 1958... . —1,741 —4,417 


* Includes business outside Canada. 


For all classes of insurance, claims incurred amounted to 58.9 
per cent of total premiums earned, compared with 61.8 per cent in 
1958. Despite all the efforts of the companies to reduce operating 
expenses, expense ratios were slightly above those in the previous 
year. Commission and brokerage accounted for 18.2 per cent of the 
premium dollar, against 18.1 per cent in 1958. Taxes remained the 
same at 2.5 per cent, while other expenditures rose to 18.2 per cent 
from 17.9 per cent in 1958. 

Canadian companies showed the lowest total operating expense 
ratios, with commissions, taxes and other expenditures amounting 
to 37.1 per cent of the premium dollar. Total expenditures of 
foreign companies accounted for 37.6 per cent; British companies 
44.3 per cent. 

For all companies the underwriting gain represented 2.2 per cent 
of the premium dollar. This compares with an underwriting loss in 
1958 of 0.3 per cent. 


Breakdown of 1959 Premium Dollar 
Fire and Casualty Companies in Canada 


Canadian* British Foreign Total all 
companies companies companies companies 


%e 


Claims incurred 
Commission & brokerage 
Taxes, exc. profits taxes. . 
Other expenditures 
Underwriting gain . 


* Includes business outside Canada. 
—tLillian Millar 





VERDICT 


Watch Your Money Carefully 


Even If It Is Insured 


“Iron safe" clause invoked to preclude recovery on 
fire policy.—By Luke A. Burke, Member, New York Bar 


f Bere insured brought an action 
against his carrier for recovery 
on a fire policy. The merchandise 
in his grocery store was destroyed 
by fire, and his policy contained the 
sual Iron Safe clause, as follows: 


Inventory Within 30 Days 
1. The insured will take a com- 


stock on hand 


at least once in each calendar year 


plete inventory of 


and, unless such inventory has been 


taken within twelve calendar 
months prior to the date of this 
jlicy, one shall be taken in detail 
within 30 days of issuance of this 
‘y, or this policy shall be null 
and void from such date, and upon 
demand of the insured the in- 
earned premium from ich date 
hall be returned. 
2. The insured will 
books, which shall clearly and plain- 


present a complete 


4 


Keep a set of 


record of 


business transacted, including all 


purchases, sales and shipments, 
from the 


inventory, as provided for 


for cash and credit, 


section of this clause, and 


the continuance of this 


keep such 
books and inventory, and also the 
last preceding inventory, if such 
has been taken, securely locked in 


a fireproof safe at night, and at 


all times when the building men 
tioned in this policy is not actually 
open for business; or failing in 
this, the insured will keep such 
books and inventories in some place 
not exposed to a fire which would 
destroy the aforesaid building. In 
the event of failure to produce such 
set of books and inventories for 
the inspection of this Company, this 
policy shall become null and void, 
and such failure shall constitute 
perpetual bar to any recovery 
thereon. 

Between the hours of 11:30 a.m 
and 12:30 p.m. the store wa 
burned at a time when the insured 

selling fish and his wife 
was at home preparing lunch. The 
home was situated about one hun- 
dred feet from the store. No one 
was in the store at the time of the 
fire. The 
in the store but not in an iron safe 
the fire. The 


refused recovery. 


books and records were 


and were destroyed by 


company 


Decision for Company 

The Appellate Court found 
favor of the company saying in its 
opinion: 

“In the case of Penix v. Ameri 
can Central Insurance Company, 
106 Miss. 145, 63 So. 346, this 
Court said: “The preservation of 
the book kept by Lyell was there- 


fore necessary in order that thi 
clause of the policy might be com 
plied with, conceding, for the put 
pose of the argument, that the book 
introduced complied therewith in 
all other respects. If the keeping 
of this ledger alone in the manner 
hould be held 


to constitute a compliance with the 


in which it was kep 


iron-safe clause, it would logically 
follow that the clause could be com 


merchandise ac 


plied with by a 

count containing only two entrie 

one a debit of the gross amount of 

merchandise put into the store, and 

the other a credit of the gros 
f 


amount taken out of if 


Noncompliance 

‘Lyell not only closed and 
ocked the store, but deliberately 
eft the immediate vicinity thereof, 
and was so situated for the time 
being that it was impossible for 
him to preserve the books when the 
moreovel 


store burned; and, 


neither he nor Borah had in the 
past, so far as this memorandum 
book is concerned, complied with 
the third paragraph of this clause 
and there is no indication in the 
evidence that they had any inten 
tion of doing so at the time of the 
fire or thereafter. It had never 
been kept, when the 


closed “in a place not exposed to a 


store was 
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fire which would destroy the build- 
ing,’ but had always been placed 
at night when the store was closed, 
not in a fireproof safe, but under 
Lyell’s pillow—a place, of course, 
exposed to a fire which would 
destroy the building; that Lyell 
was nearby, and might have been 
able to save the book in the event 
of a fire, is immaterial, but that is 
not the protection intended to be 
secured to the insurance company 
by the clause in question.’ 

“In 29A Am. Jur. Section 950, in 
discussing the iron safe clause it 
is said: ‘But where the store is 
closed, although merely temporari- 
ly, as for lunch, the provision must 
be complied with.’ In support of 
this statement there is cited the 
leading case of Joffe v. Niagara 
Fire Insurance Company of New 
York. 

“In 29A Am. Jur., Section 941 
at page 137, it is said: 

“The destruction or theft of 
books and papers required by a 
policy of insurance to be kept or 
produced will excuse a noncompli- 
ance with requirement if due to 
no fault or design of the insured. 
If, however, the destruction of such 
papers is due to the negligent fail- 
ure of the insured to preserve them 
as required by the policy, his fail- 
ure to produce them in accordance 
with the requirement of the policy 
will preclude any recovery there- 


on. 

(Burchfield v. United States Fidel- 
ity & Guarantee Co., Mississippi 
Supreme Court, March 14, 1960.) 


Kindred Problem 


A somewhat kindred problem to 
the last case is found in two recent 
cases involving ‘money and securi- 
ties” policies. 

In O. K. Express Corp. v. Mary- 
land Casualty Co., (New York 
Supreme Court, Appellate Division, 
March 29, 1960) the _ insured 
brought suit to recover for a loss 
of money outside its premises. Ac- 
cording to the evidence, the in- 
sured’s general manager took the 
company’s money for safe-keeping 
over the weekend, during the 
course of which the money disap- 
peared from his wallet. He had 
been in various places during the 
weekend. The insurance company 

Continued on page 40 
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refused to pay the loss because it 
did not occur while it was being 
“conveyed by a messenger.” 


Position Supported 


The Court agreed with the insur- 
ance company’s position, saying: 

“The defendant argues that the 
$600 did not disappear ‘while 
being conveyed by a messenger’ 
within the meaning of the policy. 
While, under the terms of the 
policy, a messenger need not neces- 
sarily be an officer of a company, 
an officer may serve as a messen- 
ger. But that is not the end of the 
problem, for loss occurring outside 
the premises is covered while 
money is ‘being conveyed by a mes- 
senger.’ We must ascribe to the 
term ‘conveyed’ a meaning com- 
patible with the purpose of the 
policy and within its scope. There 


is not a scintilla of evidence to 
indicate that the money was being 
conveyed to a bank or other de- 
pository or to some other person at 
another place. We must assume 
that the money was to be returned 
to the same place from which it 
had been removed, namely, the 
office of the company, and the rec- 
ord is clear that Salmonsohn was 
carrying the money solely for the 
purpose of safekeeping. 

“It has been held that to carry 
or to convey is synonymous with to 
transport. In the absence of proof 
that Salmonsohn was taking the 
money from the plaintiff’s office to 
some other specific place, it cannot 
be said that the loss occurred ‘while 
being conveyed by a messenger.’ 


Time Not Fixed 
“Nothing in the testimony nega- 
tives the possibility that the loss 
occurred after Salmonsohn had re- 
moved his trousers and gone to bed. 
“Under the circumstances we 
must hold that Salmonsohn was not 
acting as a messenger but merely 
as a custodian of the funds. It 


follows that the loss did not occur 
while money was being conveyed 
by a messenger as specified and in- 
tended under the coverage of the 
policy.” 

In Montelbone v. American Em- 
ployers’ Insurance Co. (Louisiana 
Supreme Court, April 25, 1960) 
the insured, owner of a grocery 
store, took home two bags of money 
after the store closed for the day. 
The next day he counted the money 
in one bag, made out a deposit slip, 
brought the money back to the 
store and shortly thereafter de- 
posited it in the bank. In the after- 
noon he learned that his house had 
been burglarized and he then dis- 
covered that the second bag of 
money had been taken. He made 
claim on the grounds that the 
money was being conveyed by a 
messenger since it was being con- 
veyed to the bank when stolen. 

The Louisiana court reviewed the 
definition of the term “convey” 
holding that the clause was unam- 
biguous and that the money was 
not being conveyed by a messenger 
at the time it was stolen. Hence, 
the insured failed to recover. @ 
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Too Much Speed” 


Continued from page 33 


mate which makes it harder to es- 
tablish and maintain good adjust- 
ing standards. 

Now what about internal pres- 
sures? These are not to be con- 
strued as applying to any one facet 
of the adjusting fraternity. It is 
an industry problem involving staff, 
bureau, independent adjusters, pro- 
ducers and company men alike. 

Internal pressures may be sum- 
marized in three categories: laxity, 
looseness, larcency. Under laxity I 
would list five points: (1) Lack of 
field supervision, no check-up, no 
auditing, no certifying as to worth; 
(2) A failure to define acceptable 
procedures and standards; (3) Per- 
mitting losses to fall into unskilled 
or unfit hands; (4) _ Insufficient 
screening and evaluation of self- 
styled adjusters; and (5) Inade- 
quate education and training of 
both field and office personnel. 


Dearth of Manpower 
Our laxity in the acquisition, edu- 
cation and training of qualified ad- 
justing personnel and in permit- 
ting losses to fall into the wrong 
hands had its origin in World War 
II when there was a dearth of man- 


power. Many men totally unfit by 
temperament, moral sagacity, and 
training were drafted, or gravi- 
tated, into loss adjusting in the 
early 1940’s. Not a few of these 
men now fancy themselves seasoned 
adjusters. To the detriment of the 
industry, it is these men who are 
training and molding many of our 
present day younger adjusters. A 
classic example of the blind leading 
the blind. 

This is not to say that all, or even 
most, adjusters are unqualified and 
have none but selfish, ulterior mo- 
tives. To the contrary, there are 
hundreds of highly skilled, sincere 
adjusters of unquestioned integrity 
who pray for the day they can 
represent your companies honor- 
ably, free and unfettered by un- 
scrupulous competition. These ca- 
pable men are suffering needlessly 
and unjustly from forces they can- 
not combat alone. 
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The semi-abdication of company 
control over loss assignments was 
destined to go a great deal farther 
than internal laxity. It immediately 
began to generate an indifference 
and looseness in the field which was 
bound to encourage larceny—lar- 
ceny by adjusters and agents in the 
same small percentage that seems 
to be present in every stratum of 
our society. It is a long way from 
liberality through looseness to lar- 
ceny. It is in the area of “‘loose- 
ness” where the greatest waste oc- 
curs. Here is the “mother lode.” 
The machinery of “better supervi- 
sion” will uncover this rich “ore.” 

In an age of intense specializa- 
tion, the insurance adjuster has 
taken an opposite course. Multiple 
line underwriting has fostered mul- 
tiple line adjusting. Unfortunately, 
many adjusters who obviously knew 
a little about a few things sud- 
denly act as though they know all 
about everything. On _ property 
losses, they do not hesitate to “rush 
in where angels fear to tread.” Con- 
sequently, one of our recurring 
headaches is to find a company 
hopelessly enmeshed in a case of 
questionable liability or committed 
to a gross overpayment before it 
ever had a chance to properly re- 
view and evaluate the claim. 

Another disturbing corollary is a 
noticeable aversion, and, in many 
cases, the incapability to “adjust” 
the loss. The present trend seems 
to have produced two schools of 
claim handling — the “early set- 
tlers’”’ versus the “adjusters.” The 
“fix it and send me the bill’ tech- 
nique has moved from “storm 
doors” to losses running to thou- 
sands of dollars. We find many ad- 
justers to be complete strangers to 
the rudiments of construction and 
building costs. They know little of 
measuring value and loss. How can 
they intelligently discuss a loss 
with a contractor or insured? The 
truth is they don’t. They hide in 
the “fix it’? technique. 

As a consequence of agency dic- 
tation on loss assignments, it is 
only natural for an adjuster’s loyal- 
ties to become diffused. 

Until a few years ago, an agent 
sometimes resorted to what was 
jokingly called the “Pressure En- 
dorsement.” There has been little 
need for it lately. One adjuster af- 
ter another troops in the agent’s 


door and out-promises his prede- 
cessor. The sales pitch is short and 
sweet, “Give me your losses, Mr. 
Agent. I guarantee you will never 
have any trouble on any claim re- 
ported by one of your insureds.” 
Under such arrangements, misrep- 
resentation of the facts, false crea- 
tion of liability and gross overpay- 
ments become routine. 

I am of the opinion much of the 
laxity and looseness is directly 
chargeable to an unjustified over- 
emphasis on speed in loss adjusting 
as fostered by some companies. 
When adjusters, be they staff or 
independent, are constantly raw- 
hided to speed, it is only natural 
that many important adjusting pro- 
cedures fall by the wayside. 


Trend Must Be Reversed 

If the industry is to provide the 
coverages required by the public, 
the trend towards looseness in pay- 
ment of losses must be reversed, 
else we will inevitably price—or 
pay—ourselves out of the market. 

What is being done about the 
trend? In 1958, the MLRB spon- 
sored a program entitled “Proce- 
dures and Standards on Property 
Loss Adjustments.” This was for- 
mulated by a committee of loss 
managers, approved by a consult- 
ing committee of independent ad- 
justers and adopted by our member 
companies. 

Within the past few months, the 
Fire Insurers Loss Adjustment 
Committee in cooperation with the 
Pacific Coast Fire Loss Association 
and the National Board published 
a booklet on “Acceptable Loss Ad- 
justment Practices.” 

Finally, the National Association 
of Independent Adjusters has em- 
barked on several phases of an edu- 
cational program. At Colorado 
Springs in May they voted an in- 
crease in dues, much of which will 
be used to underwrite educational 
projects. Many companies have in- 
creased their activity on adjuster 
training and supervision. The com- 
pany-owned adjustment bureau has 
embarked on a most ambitious edu- 
cational venture working toward 
a designation as Professional In- 
surance Adjuster. It will require 
between 10 and 15 years, but is 
extremely meritorious and the only 
full scale program presently in ex- 
istence. @ 
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Editorial 


Continued from page 29 


ceptions, no legislation inimical to 
stock property insurers has been 
enacted. The two exceptions are— 
firemen’s pension legislation in 
North Carolina (which is tied into 
a tax increase) and a rating law 
change in New York (which re- 
quires commissions paid during the 
most recent annual period to be 
considered in rate making).” 
Twenty-one of the 29 statutory fire 
policy states have now enacted the 
“nuclear clause” legislation. The 
Laws Committee noted sharp focus 
during the year on: 

“(1) Special interest tax legis- 
lation, 

“(2) Study of rate legislation by 
the NAIC, 

“(3) Congressional study of the 
insurance business by the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee.” 

The committee noted that: “The 
rules under which the business of 
property insurance has been here- 
tofore conducted have been in 
large measure changed or aban- 
doned. Court and departmental de- 
cisions have so favored non-bureau 
operations as to place the future 
of rating bureaus in jeopardy. Sub- 
scribership to a bureau does not 
bind a company to the bureau rate 
for a given class if written as part 
of a multiple line contract at an in- 
divisible premium. The rationale 
leading to this conclusion drives 
one to the same conclusion as to 
indivisible premium intra-line con- 
tracts. In substance, the statutory 
rule of adherence in the All-indus- 
try law can be made a dead letter 
at the option of the individual in- 
surer. A State Supreme Court has 
just reached the same conclusion 
in a statutory single-bureau State. 
Competition has increased in some 
lines to the point where it is almost 
totally unrestrained. The inevita- 
ble consequence is heightened se- 
lectively in underwriting. We have 
already witnessed the result of that 
in the field of automobile liability 
insurance. Property insurance pres- 
ently appears to be headed down 
the same path. 
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“This report comes at a time 
when a United States Senate sub- 
committee is reviewing the effec- 
tiveness of state regulation; when 
aviation and marine insurance are 
under close scrutiny by the De- 
partment of Justice; when “sur- 
plus line’ insurance is the current 
subject of hearings in Washing- 
ton; and when the Supreme Court 
of the United States has only re- 
cently upheld the Federal Trade 
Commission’s claim to regulatory 
authority over mail order insur- 
ance advertising. The principles 
upon which that decision rests go 
far beyond advertising.” 


Information Center 

A purpose of years standing was 
realized in 1959 by the formation 
of an organization to represent all 
lines of stock property insurance 
in public relations. The single or- 
ganization representing fire, cas- 
ualty, inland marine, automobile 
and surety, the Insurance Informa- 
tion Institute began operations on 
February 1 of this year. This In- 
stitute is carrying on the public 
relations and publicity functions 
previously handled by the Board. 
However, the technical phases of 
fire prevention and fire prevention 
engineering remain as activities of 
the National Board. A survey of 
2,486 cities showed a combined in- 
crease in number of fire losses of 
7.1 per cent in 1959 over 1958. 
Forty-two per cent of the fires 
causing losses of $100,000 were 
First Alarm Responses; 58 per 
cent of these fires spread due to 
delayed discovery. Individual fires 
in cities with over a million people 
showed the smallest increase, while 
those fires in cities with between 
100 and 250 thousand people had 
the greatest increase. 

Residential fires in 1959 de- 
creased 4%4 per cent from 1958. 
They numbered 285,796 in 1959. 
Building fires increased 11, per 
cent to number 419,556. The ag- 
gregate property loss in 1959, 
about $9 million under the loss in 
1958, was $1,047,073,000 with Jan- 
uary reporting the greatest loss 
and October the lowest. 

The Adjustment Bureau sum- 
marized losses in the hurricanes 
Debra in East Texas, Dot in Ha- 
waii, and Gracie in South Carolina, 
as well as the explosion in Rose- 


burg, Oregon. The 4,290 cases in- 
volving questionable losses and 
claims under fire and inland ma- 
rine policies were investigated, 607 
arrests were made in arson cases 
compared with 504 the previous 
year. There were 285 convictions 
and 40 acquittals. 

The president’s address was 
made by H. W. Miller, United 
States attorney of the Commercial 
Union North British Group. His 
address included the following 
statements: 

“T am sure there is one thing 
that has impressed each of you, 
namely, that the services _per- 
formed by this Board were found 
to be in keeping with the times. 
Consequently, there has been no 
need for any drastic changes in the 
work of our organization. 

“The cost of doing business is 
one of the most important ele- 
ments. This is a controllable factor 
and one that must be considered at 
all times. Sound control of ex- 
penses, the same as sound under- 
writing, can spell the difference be- 
tween success and failure. 

“Many interrelated activities 
constitute the cost element. To 
mention a few—(a) product de- 
sign to meet the needs of the cus- 
tomer, (b) pricing the product, 
(c) marketing it, (d) controlling 
expenses and (e) maintaining ade- 
quate capital and surplus for sta- 
bility of the enterprise. 


Cooperative Effort Needed 

“The insurance business, while 
highly competitive, has found, his- 
torically, that its very nature re- 
quires cooperative effort. The very 
basis of insurance is the law of 
large numbers and is dependent 
upon the spread of liability to as- 
sure stability. A natural conse- 
quence to this need for cooperative 
effort is the board and bureau-type 
of organization that has been de- 
veloped. 

“The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters is universally known 
and recognized, both within the 
business and by the public in gen- 
eral. 

“A great service has been rend- 
ered to the public and to the busi- 
ness in the suppression of the 
crime of arson. 

“In 1959, the ratio of losses in- 
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curred to premiums earned for the 
fire lines was 59.1 per cent which, 
combined with the expense ratio of 
41.1 per cent, gives an underwrit- 
ing loss for the year of 0.2 per 
cent. These results, while far from 
satisfactory, show a_ continued 
trend of the past three years which 
has reduced the underwriting loss 
of 5.5 per cent in 1957 and 1.5 per 
cent in 1958. 


Reasonable Profit 


“The private enterprise system 
under which the United States has 
prospered is built on the premise 
that business is entitled to a rea- 
sonable profit. 

“There is one premise bk would 
set forth at this time and that is 
that our problem is not one to turn 
over to government for solution. 
The fundamental principle of our 
form of government is that we 
surrender to government only those 
functions that the individual or 
business cannot do for itself. It is 
imperative that we in the insur- 
ance business fulfill the responsibil- 
ity which is ours so to manage our 
own affairs and solve our own 
problems that the insurance busi- 
ness will continue as a leader in 
the private enterprise system. We 
must not shirk that responsibility ; 
government cannot solve it. We 
must not allow our business, by 
failure to act properly in a positive 
manner or for want of a well de- 
fined course, to invite government 
to assume responsibilities that are 
properly ours.” 

At the conclusion of the meeting, 
John A. North, president of The 
Phoenix of Hartford was elected 
NBFU president. 

Lester S. Harvey, president of 
the New Hampshire Insurance 
Group, was elected vice president, 
succeeding Mr. North. Mr. Harvey 
was previously chairman of the 
executive committee. 

Charles P. Jervey, vice president 
of The Travelers Indemnity, was 
elected secretary, succeeding 
Clarke Smith, president of the 
Royal-Globe Insurance Group. Mr. 
Jervey had been treasurer of the 
National Board. 

William E. Newcomb, chairman 
of the board and president of the 
Great American Group, was elected 
treasurer. @ 
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Premiums for Decade 


Continued from page 31 


greater amount than the ordinary 
life premiums. But even that rise 
will not keep up with the region’s 
growth in share of total popula- 
tion and share of total ordinary 
life premiums. The rapid popula- 
tion growth should direct your 
marketing attention to the East 
North Central region. 

Region 4—West North Central 
(Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas). Here the relatively slow 
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rise in population during the 60’s 
may not produce the large per- 
centage gains you’ll find in ordi- 
nary life premiums in other re- 
gions. However, you will find 
growth in group health lines as 
indicated by the rise in the re- 
gion’s share of national total 
group health premiums. As in 
four other regions, the group 
health premiums will more than 
double during the decade in the 
West North Central region. 


Continue Rise 


Region 5—South Atlantic (Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Co- 
lumbia, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida). Although the 
South Atlantic states have in- 
creased strongly in the decade of 
the 50’s just completed, they will 
continue that rise for the decade 
we’re entering. Again, as in Re- 
gion 4, the South Atlantic’s pre- 
mium rise will be larger in the 
group health lines than in ordi- 
nary life. Region 5 will have the 
largest dollar volume spurt in 
group health premiums, adding 
more than $1 billion to the annual 
total during the decade. 

Region 6—East South Central 
(Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi). Most experts expect 
this region to continue its “catch- 
ing up” process during the 60’s. 
Its ordinary life premium total 
will mark up only a slight rise 
in the decade, but its group health 
premiums should more than dou- 
ble. The population in the 18-64 
age group will show the smallest 
percentage increase among the 
nine regions. But one source pre- 
dicts a significant rise in the level 
of “real income per person” for 
the East South Central region. 

Region 7—West South Central 
(Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Texas). For your marketing plans 
in Region 7 look for a steady rise 
in annual volume of ordinary life 
premiums and more than double 
in group health premiums. 

Region 8—Mountain (Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada). 
The population may be well scat- 
tered throughout the eight states 
of the Mountain region, but it is 
one area for which a significant 


population rise is predicted dur- 
ing the 60’s. More significantly, 
the region will have a large per- 
centage rise in the 18 to 64 age 
group. Thus you’ll find in 1970 
a larger share of ordinary life 
premiums here than you had in 
1960. 

Region 9—Pacific (Washington, 
Oregon, California. Since the 
earlier national totals on which 
we based our projections did not 
include Alaska and Hawaii, we re- 
luctantly had to leave our two 
newest states out of this study.) 
Population predictions mark the 
Pacific region for the most signifi- 
cant rises in insurance premium 
volumes during the 60’s. Here will 
be the largest rise in the 18-64 
age group, indicating a _ strong 
growth in annual volume of ordi- 
nary life premiums plus an over 
$1 billion boom in group health 
premium volume. In all three per- 
centage shares of national total— 
population, ordinary life and 
group health premiums—the Pa- 
cific region will improve its posi- 
tion in the decade of the 60’s. 


Get Local Studies 


Final note: These overall pre- 
dictions for the 60’s can indicate 
general directions for marketing 
plans. But for detailed operations 
a company or an agency will want 
to look at projections for individ- 
ual states or local areas. You will 
also want to look at consumer buy- 
ing habits which differ in these 
different regions. We have not 
had time or space to examine 
these habits in the premiums we 
have projected for the decade of 
the 60’s, but there are some fine 
studies which indicate how these 
buying habits are changing now. 

None of these regions, however, 
shows a decline in annual pre- 
mium volume in either ordinary 
life or group health during the 
decade ahead. There can _ be 
growth in number of premium 
dollars for any agency or any 
company in the next ten years, if 
the right marketing decisions are 
made now. THE SPECTATOR has 
tried, in these projections of an- 
nual premium volume for the next 
ten years, to provide a basis for 
some of those broad but important 
decisions. @ 
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Dollar Projections for Ordinary Life Premiums for 1960, 1965, and 1970 By Region 


Region 


United States Total 





New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 

Pacific 
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Dellar Projections of Group Accident and Health and Hospital 
Medical Insurance Premiums by Region 
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Table A 
Estimates and Projections of Populations by Region, by Age 
(In Thousands) 
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Ind., Mich., Ohio, 


Wis. West North Central: Minn., Iowa, Mo., N. Dak., S. Dak., Nebr., Kans. 
Fla. East South Central: Ky., Tenn., Ala., Miss. West South Central: Ark., 
Ariz., Utah, Nev. Pacific: Wash., Ore., Calif. 

Sources: The Spectator’s annual “Life Year Book,” U. S. Bureau of the Census population projections. 
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South Atlantic: Del., Md., D. of C., Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., 
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Buying Power Guide 


Continued from page 35 


boundary lines may cross a river 
or a major highway despite the 
fact that that river or highway may 
separate diverse residential com- 
munities. The Buying Power Map 
will take that river or highway as 
a “neighborhood” boundary, thus 
grouping households within their 
natural marketing areas. 

Then, for each neighborhood, 
the map will list total households, 
total estimated net income, and 
average income per household for 
the neighborhood. In addition, the 
map will show each residential area 
graded on one of five income levels. 
This will indicate almost street by 
street whether households there 
have incomes under $2,500, $2,500 
to $4,000 incomes, $4,000 to $7,000 
incomes, $7,000 to $10,000, and 
$10,000 and over incomes. 


Estimate Sales Potential 

By portraying graphically the 
low, middle and high income areas 
within each marketing community, 
the Buying Power Map will enable 
insurance executives to estimate 
more accurately the volume of po- 
tential sales in any area on the 
map. By seeing the number of 
households in the middle and upper 
income groups, the executive will 
be able to judge what the total in- 
surance sales should be in the area 
and the share of that market his 
agency or company should expect 
to get. 

Since major streets and _ thor- 
oughfares will be named on the 
map,-direct mail lists can be select- 
ed to reach all households in one 
income level or another in the area. 
The map will also be helpful in de- 
termining where agency or branch 
offices should be located. 

Eventually, Sanborn reports, all 
the neighborhood data shown on 
the maps will be put onto punched 
ecards for electronic processing. 
Thus sales analysis work, possible 
now on a county level, will soon be 
possible on a neighborhood level. 
They estimate that about 100,000 
cards will contain income distribu- 
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tions for that many “neighborhood 
communities.” These will average 
about 1,000 households in each 
neighborhood. 

This new approach to insurance 
marketing comes from a company 
which has been familiar to fire in- 
surance people for almost a cen- 
tury. Sanborn Map Company has 
developed and produced the detailed 
local maps used in fire underwrit- 


‘ing. These are kept up to date by 


Sanborn’s corps of surveyors, so 
that the fire underwriting maps 
show almost every building in an 
area with a population of 2,500 or 
more. 

All that amount of detail will not 
be needed for the market studies 
on the Buying Power Map. But 
the Sanborn records do classify al! 
city blocks into nine different value 
levels. By correlating these nine 
levels into the five income levels 
shown in “Sales Management’s”’ 
annual marketing volume “The 
Survey of Buying Power” the 
mappers have been able to trans- 
late a vast amount of local data 
into the marketing field. 

To help develop the new Buying 
Power Map, a sample was made up, 
and THE SPECTATOR sent it to 100 
insurance marketing executives for 
their comments. The response was 
mixed; some seeing little use for 
it right now, others enthusiastic 
enough to put in their orders even 
before they knew the price. 

Some of the letters about the 
map did indicate several ways it 
will be used in insurance company 
and agency offices. ‘Probably our 
established general agencies would 
be glad to have copies for their 
areas purely as collateral informa- 
tion in their recruiting and sales 
work,” writes an agency man in a 
large life company. 

From medium sized life compa- 
nies came these two suggestions: 
“Yes, we can use the maps which 
were forwarded to us. We would 
want two of each area and our pur- 
pose in using them would be for 
our brokerage managers. They 
would use them as a ‘measle map’ 
to indicate where in a city they 
have brokers located.” 

And then, “Our company is not 
a large organization, but I can 
most definitely see an advantage in 
maps of this kind in planning sales 
objectives and in directing the 


work of the sales organization.” 

Some of the comments about the 
sample map from fire and casualty 
executives were tied in with their 
knowledge of the Sanborn fire un- 
derwriting maps. “Such Buying 
Power Maps, as a supplement to 
the fire map, could well deter- 
mine for the underwriter the de- 
sirability of the neighborhood as 
well as the value of houses and 
other background information es- 
sential to any underwriting deci- 
sions,”’ wrote one fire company data 
processing manager. 


Used by Fieldmen 

An agency director for a large 
fire and casualty company called 
the map “most interesting.” “I 
can visualize utilization of such a 
map by our fieldmen in determin- 
ing where the best areas within a 
county or city are located and thus 
determine where they should con- 
centrate appointment of agency 
producers for attraction of a more 
desirable class of business. This 
would fit into some marketing and 
area potential studies we are now 
conducting in our company ena- 
bling us to apply our conclusions 
down to the county level.” 

Another writer who reports he 
has been “in the fire underwriting 
business for the past 25 years,” 
suggests, “This map clearly shows 
where the low income has settled 
and it is very possible from our 
insurance underwriting standpoint 
that these areas could be consid- 
ered as poor insurance risks be- 
cause for the most part people in 
the low income bracket tend to 
purchase very small amounts of in- 
surance, merely to take care of any 
maintenance claims which they 
may have.” 

Thus marketing executives for 
all types of insurance will now have 
available a tool which will show 
them quickly and easily the eco- 
nomic level of any residential areas 
in the city. Since it is often this 
income level factor which deter- 
mines how much is spent on insur- 
ance, these Buying Power Maps 
will direct activities toward the 
most advantageous areas making 
selling activities more efficient— 
and less costly. 

For more information and a 
sample “Buying Power Map,” cir- 
cle 52 on the card on page 53. @ 
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Travel Plan 


Continued from page 35 


direct-mail circulars to secondary 
school administrators throughout 
the Nation. He also called upon 
transportation officials, explaining 
the policy to them personally. 

The returns trickled in slowly 
at first, but gained momentum all 
the time. 

In the last few weeks, Mr. 
Hume noted, his firm—the Na- 
tional Student Tour Insurance 
Service—issued more policies than 
it did all last year. 


1000 a Week 


“We are signing up 1000 stu- 
dents a week now,” he said, 
“amounting to $2.5 million a week 
in potential benefits.” 

Although coverage is limited to 
educational tour groups, Mr. Hume 
is aiming to diversify his fledgling 
business by extending it to over- 
seas trips and off-season travel by 
school groups. 

“Lots of schools now require 
travel to certain places like the 
United Nations,” he said. “And 
most colleges have groups travel- 
ing all the time to bowl games, 
concert appearances and _ field 
trips.” 

This year, for example, his poli- 
cies—issued by two nationwide in- 
surance firms—will cover tourists 
not only throughout the United 
States but in Europe and Asia as 
well. One such group will he trav- 
eling to the Soviet Union, the 31- 
year-old executive said. 

“When they’re overeas, we tell 
them to call or cable us direct,” he 
said. Eventually he hopes to es- 
tablish offices abroad. 

So far, he said, the firm has ap- 
proved payments to claims for in- 
juries sustained practically coast 
to coast. In Truth or Conse- 
quences, N. M., 35 students were 
injured when a bus overturned, 
and in New York City, a NSTIS- 
insured youth was reimbursed for 
the medical treatment he received 
as the result of a yoking. 

“We've also helped out a couple 
of chaperones who were suffering 
from nervous tension and high 
blood pressures,” Mr. Hume ob- 
served. @ 
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Trust Officers 


Continued from page 33 


the trustee. In New Jersey this 
principle required the trustee, who 
was also in the business of insur- 
ing real estate titles, to refund to 
the trust all premiums which it 
received for mortgage title poli- 
cies issued on loans made with 
trust funds. This even though the 





fees were paid by the borrower 
and not the trust. 

Trustees who receive commis- 
sions on the writing of insurance 
on trust property must account to 
the trust for the commissions. In 
a Missouri case the trustee was a 
partner in a mortgage and real 
estate firm. The firm made mort- 
geges for the trust and received 
the usual and ordinary commis- 
sions in such cases from the bor- 
rower. It was held that the trustee 
must repay to the trust the entire 
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commissions received by the part- 
nership, not just the trustee’s 
partnership share. 

Improper Delegation—Trustees 
in the past, nearly always inno- 
cently, have involved themselves 
in a manner resulting in personal 
liability by reason of improper 
delegation of discretionary powers. 
Generally, delegation of discre- 
tionary powers makes the trustee 
a guarantor of the result. 

A very interesting and rather 
well-known California case _illus- 
trates this situation. The trustee, 
a large metropolitan bank, was 
urged by one of three beneficiaries 
to sell stocks having a value of 
$800,000 and reinvest in bonds. He 
argued eloquently that speculative 
elements were loose in the market; 
that the market was at an all-time 
high; and that the stocks might 
well be repurchased cheaper at a 
future date. (At the time the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average 
was at 252.) The total trust was 
$3,000,000 and invested approxi- 
mately 50 per cent in bonds and 
50 per cent in common stocks. 


Consent Not Obtained 


Finally, against the trustees’s 
judgment, and upon assurance 
from the beneficiary that he would 
obtain the consent of the other 
beneficiaries, the sales were made. 
The consent of one beneficiary was 
never obtained. The California 
court, on the complaint of the non- 
consenting beneficiary, surcharged 
the trustee for improper delega- 
tion of its functions to the “elo- 
quent” beneficiary. The trustee 
was charged with the costs of the 
sale and reinvestment, the capital 
gains tax incurred, plus interest. 
It is comforting, however, to note 
that the court did not base the 
surcharge on the appreciated value 
of the stocks sold, as was con- 
tended for by the beneficiary. 

The basic principle that delega- 
tion is improper and results in sur- 
charge also applies to improper 
delegation to co-trustees, as a New 
York case illustrates. A bank and 
widow were co-trustees. In Oc- 
tober 1930 the bank’s trust com- 
mittee decided certain bonds in the 
account should be sold and contin- 
uously recommended such sales. 
However, the widow (co-trustee) 
and the family refused. 
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After the depression, and a ma- 
jor loss in the bonds, the benefi- 
ciaries successfully sought to sur- 
charge the bank for the loss on the 
grounds that the bank had im- 
properly delegated its function to 
the widow. The court uses lan- 
guage which is worthy of repeat- 
ing." **. the corporate trustees 
owed a greater duty to the dece- 
dent than to be pleasant to his 
family. There would have been no 
necessity for him to have named 
the trust company as co-trustee 
had he desired to have his widow 
control the trust fund.” 


Trustee Must Answer 

Liabilities to Third Persons— 
Sometimes overlooked is the fact 
that a trustee is personally liable 
in its individual or corporate ca- 
pacity for damages resulting from 
torts or wrongful acts committed 
by the trustee or its agents. 
Neither the trusts nor the benefi- 
ciaries are liable. The trustee 
himself, individually, must answer 
and pay. 

It is true, in many instances, if 
the trustee is not personally at 
fault, reimbursement or indemni- 
fication from trust assets may be 
had by the trustee. However, this 
is small consolation to a trustee 
who has made final distribution to 
beneficiaries who are no longer 
available, or insolvent, or where 
trust assets are insufficient. 

A fairly recent and well-known 
California case illustrates this 
point. The executor continued the 
operation of an automobile agency 
pursuant to a proper court order. 
The plaintif£, was injured while de- 
livering gasoline to the premises. 
Eight months after the accident, 
the estate was distributed and the 
executor discharged. Four months 
later, 12 months after the acci- 
dent, suit was filed against the ex- 
ecutor for damages and judgment 
for $87,000 was entered against 
him personally. 

The court expressly held that 
the beneficiary to whom distribu- 
tion had been made was not liable 
and could not even be made a 
party. Obviously, it behooves all 
trustees, with any instinct for sur- 
vival, to arrange for adequate li- 
ability insurance before entering 
upon their duties. @ 
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AS YOU KNOW... 


... from your experience, the first question an assured asks, when he has had 
a fire, is generally, “Am I covered?” And the second is, “When will I get the 
money?” For years, PLM has had this rigid rule: Claim payment within 24 
hours of receipt at home office of sworn proof of loss | where State laws permit). 


Losses paid (to date) since founding: $52,959,257. Is PLM in your office? 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building ¢ Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C. 





PRODUCTS,SERVICES 


Labor Department Reports 
on Welfare, Pension Plans 


More than 128,000 plans listed and 
described under new Disclosure Act 


Employers manage and _ help 
finance 90 per cent of all welfare 
and pension plans. They bear the 
full cost of nearly 45 per cent of 
such plans, the U. S. Department 
of Labor has announced. A review 
of 128,000 plans filed with the 
Department under the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act shows 
that more than 382,000 benefits are 
paid. More than 102,000 plans pro- 
vide welfare type benefits and more 
than 25,000 pay pensions or retire- 
ment benefits. 

Additional information is includ- 
ed in a set of tables which may be 
obtained on request from the 
Division of Welfare and Pension 
Reports, Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


For Further Information Circle 40 on Card 


Insuring Church Properties 


The 1960 edition of “A Guide 
to Property and Casualty Insurance 
on Churches” has been issued by 
the NBFU and the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. 

The guide presents a program 
for providing adequate insurance 
on church buildings. Coverages 
against theft, breakage of valu- 
able windows, and the need for 


50 


fidelity bonds are explained. Cop- 
ies of the booklet are available 
from the Insurance Information 
Institute. 


For Further Information Circle 41 on Card 


“Fall-Apart” Pictures 

VivAid Company offers a sales 
aid designed especially for the life 
insurance field. The plastic device 
shows small portraits of a family. 


When the head of the family is re- 
moved and has provided adequate 
insurance, the unit stays together. 
Without the “adequate insurance” 
block, the pictures fall apart as 
soon as the household head is re- 
moved. The unit is small enough 
to fit in pocket or briefcase, and 
sells for $5. 


For Further Information Circle 42 on Card 


USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 53 


For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This reply card is not an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely tells 
the supplier that you want, without obligation, more 
information about his product or publication. 


Reinsurance Terms Defined 

J. H. Lea & Company, national 
reinsurance firm with headquarters 
in Chicago, has published a glos- 
sary of reinsurance terms. It is a 
handy, pocket size booklet defining 
all of the more commonly used 
words in the business. The booklet 
was written by J. H. Lea, chair- 
man, and Edward N. Murray, 
executive vice president. It is 
available free to interested firms. 


For Further Information Circle 43 on Card 


Booklet on “Hazards” 

Foster D. Snell, Inc., chemical 
consultants, has released a new 
pamphlet discussing the measure- 
ment and correction of pollution 
and product-liability hazards. The 
folder stresses prevention of these 
hazards by means of plant ap- 
praisals, precautionary labeling, 
and tests for possible toxic sub- 
stances. It also emphasizes the need 
for calling in an expert for in- 
vestigation when a mishap occurs. 
The pamphlet, “Hazards,” is offer- 
ed free to insurance adjusters, 
plant safety officers, and others 
interested in accident prevention. 


For Further Information Circle 44 on Card 
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Tape Guides Ledger Sheets 


A new ledger shee. for auto- 
matic accounting machines fea- 
tures “stripes” of magnetic record- 
ing tape. Manufacturer is Bann, 








Inc. Called “Bann Machine Forms 
That Memorize,” the sheets are de- 
signed for the Burroughs 
tronic Posting Machine, which uses 
a magnetic recording and reading 
system for bookkeeping work. With 
maynetic tracks on the reverse of 
the sheet, recording heads in the 
machines “read” the new informa- 
tion on the ledger, record the new 
entries, and update all 
in a matter of seconds. 


Circle 46 


Sensi- 


balances 


For Further Information on Card 


Specialized Greeting Cards 

Insurance agents who prefer the 
informal approach will like a new 
series of greeting cards with an 
insurance theme. Each card drives 
home one point in an offbeat way. 
They remind clients of an ap- 
proaching age change, sell the need 
for insurance, or extend birthday 
greetings. 

Sample cards are offered free by 
the Carnival Card Company. 
Further Information Circle 47 Card 


For on 


Fire Safety in Trailer Courts 

A new guide on fire safety 
trailer courts has been issued by 
the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation. Development of the new 
standard was spurred by a number 
of deaths in trailers during the 
past year from substandard heat- 
ing equipment. 

The problem of adequate fire 
safety measures in this type of 
housing is of increasing concern to 
fire protection and public authori- 
ties. Trailers now represent some 
10 per cent of new housing starts 
annually in the United States and 
Canada. Unlike regular dwellings, 


in 


July 1960 


they are not controlled by building 
codes, although a substantial pro- 
portion of the population lives in 
trailers permanently. 

The NFPA standard covers the 
location of trailers, fire protection 
the courts and other details 
necessary to produce a_ trailer 
establishment meeting reasonable 
standards of public safety from 
fire. The new standard (NFPA No. 
501A, 16 pages) sells for 40 cents. 


Further 


for 


For Information Circle 48 on Card 


Protect against Noise 

To protect hearing against indus- 
trial noise, an inexpensive ear plug 
developed by Sigma 
Engineering Company. Trade- 
named Com-Fit plugs, the 
plugs are molded of silicone rubber 


has been 


ear 


in a special formula. They are de- 


scribed as durable, non-toxic, and 
non-allergenic, and 
boiling and sterilizing. The plugs 
are adjustable in size. 


Information 


can withstand 


For Further Circle 49 on Card 


Wombat Letter Opener 
Wombat letter opener slits 40 to 
minute at top, 
side without 
has a 


50 envelopes per 
bottom, either 
damaging the contents. It 


self-sharpening cutting blade and 
is easily operated with either hand. 
Easily portable, the letter opener 
has rubber feet to prevent sliding 
and marring. There is a five-year 
guarantee. Price is $29.95. 

For Further Information Card 


Circle 50 on 


Ball Points for Copying 

A free booklet describing colored 
ball point pens that can be used 
with “Thermo-Fax” copying ma- 
chines is offered by the Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing 
pany. 

Listed 
point 


Com- 


more than 150 ball 
and liquid graphite pens 
made by over 50 well-known manu- 
Cortinued on page 52 
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PRODUCTS,SERVICES 


Continued from page 51 


facturers. All are rated according 
to their ability to give clear, sharp 
reproductions when used with any 
“Thermo-Fax” copying machine. 
The booklet lists a wide range of 
products in all price ranges and a 


variety of colors. 
Fer Further Information Circle 53 on Card 


Prizes for Safety Drives 


An “old timer” fire fighter 
weathervane and a complete assort- 
ment of early fire mark replicas are 
shown in a new catalog of the 
Roberts Company. Catalog is free 
and contains special selections for 
everyone interested in the fire ser- 
vice and fire protection field. 

For Fire Prevention Week and 
other fire safety campaigns, there 
are new ehildren’s fire badges 
which can be embossed with name 
of a town or department. There 


also are children’s rings, plastic 
fire hats and a variety of other 
give-away fire souvenirs for young 
and old. 


For Further Information Circle 54 on Card 


Rack for Telephone Needs 


Phone Booth jr. places all phon- 
ing needs at fingertip convenience. 


There is a versatile phone rest or 
note holder, handy phone book or 
file compartment, and built-in pen 
and pencil holders. 

Made of heavy styrene plastic, 
Phone Booth jr. is available in sev- 
eral colors. Made by the Valley 
Bolt Company, the rack sells for 
$2.49. 


For Further Information Circle 55 on Card 








UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Parts for IBM Boards 


A brochure and price list for its 
products are offered by Tech Panel 
Company. The firm makes control 
panels, jacks and connectors for 
IBM data processing machines. 
Frames are of light weight polish- 
ed aluminum. Printing on _ the 
panels will not rub off with use. 
Wires are color-coded for quick 
length identification. They can be 
bought in Tech standard comple- 
ments or by uniform lengths in 
bundles of 25. 


For Further Information Circle 56 on Card 


Protecting Vital Records 


Recordak Corporation, Eastman 
Kodak subsidiary, offers a free 
booklet entitled, “Operation Pre- 
paredness.” It tells how to protect 
vital records in all types of 
financial institutions. 

The new booklet lays down a 
program for protection of records 
and lists a bibliography of other 


reference material on this subject. 
For Further Information Circle 57 on Card 


UNITED FAMILY BENEFIT 


@ Father selects his basic life insurance 


@ He adds to it the Unj 
one unit for basieupolicy 


el term insurance. 
ig term of Benefit are auto- 


ically covered with no increase in cost 
from 15 days old. 


. One more reason why agents are in- 
creasing their production and income! 


WRITE NOW 


UNITED LIFE = AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE Established 1913 


60 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Write H. V. Staehle, Jr., C.L.U., Field Management V. Pres., 
Cas It Fi . S United Life, 8 White Street, Concord, N. H. 
- oo Ma ” STATES SERVED: Cal., Conn., Del.,* D. C., Fla., Ind.,* La., 
ually - rire rine urety Me., Md.,* Mass., Mich.,* N. H., N. J. N. C.,* Ohio, Pa.,* 
R. |., Vt., Va.* 














*General Agency Opportunities Available. Overseas Territories Available. 
Brokerage Opportunities Available. 
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Gs MAIL THIS CARD Ei 


for more information about numbered 
items under “Products and Services,” 
“Contracts and Policies” and "Bookshelf" 


278 287 


270 279 288 
280 289 


260 269 


Executives Bookshelf 


Karl Bach Rules for Sales 


Karl Bach, one of the most successful life insurance 
salesmen in the country, has written a book describing his 
methods. Titled “How I Sell $12,000,000 of Life Insurance 
Year after Year,” it is an informal presentation of the 
author’s step-by-step procedure in selling.— His quiet sug- 
gestions can help both the beginner and the “pro.” He 
touches on many difficult approaches to the entire area of 
personal selling. Publisher is Pacific Books. $4.95. 


For Further Information Circle 271 on Card 


How to Control Office Costs 


A new book on controlling office costs answers such 
questions as how many people are really needed, and how 
to train new people faster. “Practical Control of Office 
Costs” offers a program designed to cut office expenses by 
20 to 30 per cent within a few months, without automation. 

Authors are H. B. Maynard, William M. Aiken and 
J. F. Lewis. All are officers of H. B. Maynard & Company, 
management consulting firm. The Maynard approach to 
cost reduction is based on a set of standard time values 
covering 95 per cent of all office tasks. Publisher is the 
Management Publishing Corporation. 160 pages. $12.75. 


For Further Information Circle 272 on Card 


Tribute to Professor Manes 


“International Insurance: A Tribute to Professor Alfred 
Manes” is an anthology of articles compiled by Hardy F. 
Glass, LL.D. Besides the tributes to Professor Manes, the 
book contains a number of articles on international insur- 
ance and reinsurance. Dr. S. S. Huebner has written the 
foreword. Publisher is the International Insurance Moni- 
tor magazine. $4.75. 


For Further Information Circle 273 on Card 


Encyclopedia of Surgery 
This text covers the entire field of surgery. “The Con- 
cise Encyclopedia of Modern Surgery” provides a standard 
Continued on next page 
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Bookshelf (Continued) 


reference work for the basic facts in teaching all subjects 
related to surgery. It will help nurses answer questions 
of patients and relatives, as well as instruct the student 
nurse. It can also aid the medical student to survey the 
field of surgery before beginning his clinical studies. With 
this Encyclopedia, insurance claim adjusters can more 
accurately interpret medical reports. Lawyers will find it 
helpful in cases where injury and disability are involved. 
The author, James Hale Rutledge, is a Doctor of Medi- 
cine and a Fellow of the American College of Surgery. He 
writes in a manner easy to understand and stays close to 
the fundamentals. In the rapidly advancing field of surgery, 
this book can provide up-to-date, concise answers to many 


. questions. Chilton Company Book Division is the pub- 
lisher. 308 pages. $8.00. 
For Further Information Circle 274 on Card 


Federal Revenues and Business Cycles 


OOUNSMNDAWN— NM Federal revenues move in close harmony with the shift- 
ing fortunes of the business cycle, but government spend- 
ing has shown little relationship to that cycle. A study 
released by the National Bureau of Economic Research 
shows a persistent pattern of surpluses and deficits appar- 
ently caused almost entirely by revenues. 

The author, John M. Firestone, is professor of economics 
at City College, New York. He is the first to have studied 
the long monthly record of government income and outgo 
from the point of view of business cycles. He states that 
“government revenues have tended to serve as a built-in 
stabilizing influence during most peacetime business cycles 
since 1879.” 

“Federal Receipts and Expenditures during Business 
Cycles, 1879-1958” is No. 9 in the National Bureau’s Studies 
in Business Cycles. These are published for the Bureau 
by Princeton University Press. 

For Further Information Circle 275 on Card 
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CONTRACTS,POLICIES 


Plan Issued to Age 97 
Provides Memorial Fund 


New contract makes initial payment at death, 
pays $100 annually for ten succeeding years 


Standard Security Life, New 
York, has introduced a “Diamond 
Heritage” plan that continues to 
pay benefits for ten years after 
the insured’s death. A straight life 
plan, the contract pays $1,000 at 
death to the immediate beneficiary. 
Ten annual payments of $100 are 
made thereafter to the “Diamond 
Heritage” beneficiary. This may be 
an individual, organization, church 
or college. 

Plan is available without medical 
examination to age 97. 


For Further Information Circle 201 on Card 


Drug Bills Prepaid 


A health insurance plan that 
provides for prepaid drug prescrip- 
tions has been launched in Fresno, 
California. It is part of an ex- 
panded pilot study that started in 
Santa Clara County last October 
by Pacific National Life, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Any member of a group plan 
with this coverage can have pre- 
scriptions filled at any member 
drug store in the California Phar- 
maceutical Association without 
having to make payment or file a 
claim himself. The druggist col- 
lects for the drugs from Pacific 
National Life through an adminis- 
trative agency, Prescription Ser- 
vice, Inc. 


For Farther Information Circle 202 on Card 


Package for Motel Owners 


Water- 
town, N. Y., offers motel owners 


Agricultural Insurance, 


in Pennsylvania a new package 


July 1960 


policy. Coverages include fire and 
allied perils, liability, plate glass 
and neon signs, business interrup- 
tion, rent, and others. The motel 
owners’ package has recentiy been 
introduced in Pennsylvania, but 
was market tested in the Midwest 
for more than a year by Anchor 
Casualty, an affiliate of Agricul- 
tural Insurance. 


For Further Information Circle 203 on Card 


Homeowners for GEICO 


Government Employees, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has added a new 
Homeowners plan to its property 
coverages. Package policy provides 
insurance protection for dwellings, 
plus household contents, personal 
liability and theft. Company has 
been authorized to write the plan 
at a deviated rate in 20 states and 
the District of Columbia. Approval 
is pending in several other states. 
For Further Information Circle 204 on Card 


L. A. Davidson (I.), president of 
Government Employees, presents 
company's first Homeowners pol- 
icy to George C. Metzger, attor- 
ney with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Washington, D. C. 


WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more information about one or 
more of the policies or lines reviewed here, circle 
on the card between pages 52 and 55 the number 
or numbers following those items. Write your name 
and address on the card and drop it in the mail. 


Participating Non-Can Policy 

Beginning in July, Security 
Mutual Life of New York is re- 
leasing a new series of non-cancel- 
lable A&H policies. These income 
replacement contracts feature a 
schedule form that permits wider 
choice in both benefit periods and 
coverages. The company’s loss of 
time program is now completely 
non-cancellable. Farmers and busi- 
ness and professional women will 
be insured for income replacement. 
A long range plan for men pro- 
vides sickness total disability bene- 
fits for 10 years or to age 65 and 
lifetime accident. 

Monthly payment limits have 
been raised to $500 and job classi- 
fications expanded. All policies are 
participating. Dividend credits may 
be paid in cash, applied to reduce 
premiums, or left to accumulate at 


interest. 
For Further Information Circle 205 on Card 


“Today's Needs” Group 


General American Life offers a 
new Group Life program that elim- 
inates the need for supplemental 
group coverage. Plan is described 
as enabling employers to provide 
their workers with amounts of 
group insurance “in keeping with 
today’s needs.”’ The company states 
that a reasonable relationship to 
earnings is maintained. Maximum 
amounts provided are dependent 
on the number of lives and the 
average amount of insurance per 
life, not on the total volume of in- 
surance. 

For both new and present group 
policyholders, the company now 
offers four settlement options. 
These closely parallel the options 
used in General American’s ordi- 
nary plans. Election of one of the 
four options may be made by the 


insured or the beneficiary. 
For Further Information Circle 206 on Card 


Policy for Assigned Risks 
Motorists who find auto insur- 
ance increasingly difficult to ob- 
Continued on page 56 
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Continued from page 55 
> 


*5 


tain may soon qualify for protec- 
tion under a new plan of the State 
Farm Fire and Casualty, subsidi- 
ary in the.State Farm group. Sin- 
gle male drivers under age 25 and 
drivers over 65 will be accepted, 
provided they meet the standards 


required of all applicants. They 
will not be refused solely because 
of age. 

Plan went into effect in Cali- 
fornia July 1 and will be offered 
in other states when rate schedules 
are filed and approved. Rate re- 
ductions range from three to 15 
per cent for successive six month 
periods of no-accident driving. 


For Further Information Circle 207 on Card 


Term Plan Starts at $10,000 


United Pacific, which heretofore 
has sold only group plans, has en- 
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;tered the individual life field with 


a contract called “Thrifty-Life.” 
Policy is a non-medical, guaranteed 
renewable term life contract. It is 
written in conjunction with any 
individual policy issued by the 
company or its subsidiary, Cascade 
Insurance. 

Premium is $30 a year, and pro- 
vides coverage up to $10,000. Plan 
is available to age 45 and auto- 
matically renewable to age 60. Un- 
der age 32, the policy pays $10,000. 
From age 32 to 36 the face amount 
is $7,500, decreasing in a series 
of steps to $1,000 at age 55 to 59. 


For Further Information Circle 208 on Card 


New Retirement Options 


A Flexible Ten Payment Life 
plan has been added to New York 
Life’s $10,000 minimum contracts. 
The policy features three flexible 
options to meet retirement needs. 
Options permit change to endow- 
ment insurance on 10th policy an- 
niversary, purchase of a _ supple- 
mentary annuity, or purchase of a 
single premium annuity at a lower 
rate than normal. 


Rider Pays Triple Benefits 

A new triple accidental death 
benefit is offered by Northwestern 
National Life, Minneapolis. A rider 
attached a base policy, the triple 
accidental death benefit provides 
for the payment of $2,000 in addi- 
tion to each $1,000 of the base 
policy for accidental death occur- 
ring prior to age 65. 

The rider covers both 
tional and non-occupational acci- 
dental deaths. Issue limits are $50,- 
000 from ages 15 through 24, and 
$75,000 from ages 25 through 55. 
Total participation in all com- 
panies generally will be limited to 
$100,000. 


For Further Information Circle 209 on Card 


Imperial A&H Plan 


Bankers National Life, Mont- 
clair, N. J., has brought out a new 
non-cancellable A&H policy with 
guaranteed premiums to age 65, 
The policy is guaranteed continu- 
able with adjustable premium rate 
to age 70. For the highest occupa- 
tion class, the Imperial contract is 
written with limits of 1, 2, 5, or 
10 years. Elimination periods can 
be selected for from 7 to 180 days. 

First day accident coverage is 


occupa- 
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available under the basic plan. By 
rider, accident coverage may be ex- 
tended to five years or lifetime. 
There is a combination of return 
premium and waiver of premium 
provision. The total disability 
clause referring to the insured’s 
own occupation is available for up 
to 60 months. 


For Further Information Circle 210 on Card 


$10,000 Paid up at 65 


American United Life has intro- 
duced the Sentinel, a special paid 
up at age 65 endowing at 95. 

Issued to age 55, in amounts 
$10,000 and over on men and 
$5,000 and over on women, the pol- 
icy pays dividends beginning with 
the first year. At age 30, the an- 
nual premium for a $10,000 policy 
is $235.90 for men and $227.70 for 
women, with each additional $1,000 
costing $22.79 and $21.97 for men 
and women, respectively. 

For Further Information Circle 211 on Card 


Lower Rates for Group Annuities 
Lower rates for new group an- 
nuities have been adopted by State 
Mutual Life of America. Deposit 
administration plans now have 4 
per cent annuity purchase rates. 
Interest guarantees on fund bal- 
ances are 4 per cent, and renewal 
charges are lower. Deferred an- 
nuity plans will have 3° per cent 
rates and lower policy charges. 
The company also plans to con- 
vert existing business to the new 
basis. Cases with favorable experi- 
ence will be considered on their 
next policy anniversaries. Changes 
were made possible by the tax re- 
lief on pension fund interest earn- 
ings under the new tax law, and by 
higher investment earnings. 
For Further Information Circle 212 on Card 


Contracts and Policies Notes 

CALIFORNIA LIFE has increased 
to 4 per cent the discount rate on 
premiums paid in advance. Dis- 
count is given on the sum of all 
future premiums up to $50,000 
from any one person for not more 
than ten years in advance. 

HOMESTEADERS LIFE, Des Moines, 
has increased its dividend scale 
effective July 1. On dividends left 
to accumulate rate has been raised 
to 34% per cent. 

INTERSTATE LIFE & ACCIDENT, 
Chattanooga, has adopted a guar- 
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anteed insurability rider. In addi- 
tion to the right to buy future in- 
surance at specified times without 
medical examination, the company 
also provides that the premiums to 
be charged on the additional insur- 
ance will be no higher than rates 
specified in the rider. 

GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE has 
raised from 3.25 per cent to 3.5 
per cent the interest rate on divi- 
dends and settlement option funds 
left with the company. 

GREAT-WEST LIFE has broadened 


medical coverage on its Dollar 
Guard major medical plan in the 
United States. Plan now has a $50 
and $1,000 deductible, as well as 
$500 deductible. Co-insurance has 
been changed so that the company 
will now pay 80 per cent of ex- 
penses over the deductible. 

EQUITABLE RESERVE ASSOCIA- 
TION, Neenah, Wis., has a new 
schedule paying 3.5 per cent for 
dividends and proceeds left on de- 
posit, and 3 per cent on premium 
payments in advance.@ 


GENERAL LIABILITY DIVISION 


UNIVERSAL 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. seme 





Suite A-901. Insurance Exchange Bldg. « 175 W. Jacksom Blvd. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Complete Engineering and Actuarial Service 


€ All forms of OLT and M&C General Liability 
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Such studies have also shown 
that the average number of poli- 
cies written per week, including 
renewals, per agency principal or 
solicitor ranges from about five to 
about 18, and that the average 
number of policies written per 
week per office employee appears 


to range from about 15 to about 30. 

Many of the accounting, clerical 
and record keeping chores _ per- 
formed by the typical fire and 
casualty agency are expensive du- 
plications of work which can be 
done more accurately, more ef- 
ficiently and at lower cost by the 
insurance companies, which are in 
a position to use modern automatic 
equipment and to handle such de- 
tail work in sufficient volume to 
permit maximum utilization of 
both equipment and clerical per- 
sonnel. 


Hey Harvey! 


your 
opportunities 
are bigger... 


. . . at Shenandoah Life 
—a company with 
proven progress; solid 
growth; one with pri- 
mary goals for quality of 
plans and service. 


For full information write... 


G. Frank Clement, C. L. U. 
Vice President In Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 


Roanoke, Virginia 


A Mutual Life Insurance Company Owned By and Operated For Its Policyholders 


| 
| 


The fire and casualty agent must 
devote some of his time to claim 
service for his policyholders. But, 
even auto insurance, which has be- 
come notorious for the high inci- 
dence of policy claims, results in an 
average of only one claim every 
three years per policyholder. When 
this is reduced to a weekly basis, it 
means that the agent writing five 
or six policies a week might have 
about one or two claims to service 
each week, and the agent writing 
18 policies a week might expect to 
handle about six claims a week if 
all of his policies were auto poli- 
cies. Since the typical agent also 
handles many other types of policy 
on which the frequency of claims 
is much lower, we may reasonably 
assume that claim service should 
not absorb more than 15 per cent 
to 20 per cent of available time in 
the typical agency. 


More for Less 


Considering both the factors of 
office expense and claim service ex- 
pense together, we do not see 
enough additional effective differ- 
ence in expense of operation to ac- 
count for the fire and casualty 
insurance agent’s commission for 
his selling activities being so much 
higher than the life agent’s share 
of the life premium dollar or the 
mutual fund salesman’s share of 
the investment dollar. If we accept 
the argument that six to eight of 
the 22 to 26 per cent of gross pre- 
mium now paid to fire and casualty 
agents as commissions on personal 
lines business represents payment 
for claim service and unduplicated 
general and office expense, the fire 
and casualty companies are paying 
more commission for less sales re- 
sults than the life insurance or 
mutual fund marketers. 


Potential in Inflation 


The fire and casualty industry 
cannot use inflation as an excuse 
for lagging sales volume. The very 
impact of price inflation on prop- 
erty values and the dollar amounts 
involved in liability actions have 
provided a potential for growth. 
The natural increase in population 
and increase in consumer capital 
goods subject to loss or damage, 
associated with the nation’s rising 
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standard of living, have provided 
further potential for the industry’s 
growth. 

Yet, despite the relatively high 
proportion of gross premium in- 
come devoted to agents’ commis- 
sions, the premium income of the 
fire and casualty industry has ex- 
hibited substantially slower growth 
than either life premiums or mutu- 
al fund investments. 


Marketing Stresses People 


I suggest that a large part of 
this apparent anomaly may be 
traced to the fire and casualty in- 
dustry’s traditional actuarial con- 
centration on the nature of the 
risks it insures against. This is in 
contrast to the marketing ap- 
proach, which places primary em- 
phasis on people who must run 
these risks, and their ability to buy 
insurance protection. 

Most fire and/or casualty con- 
tracts are for relatively short 
terms. One year, three year and 





| Medical 


| standard 
| Security Benefit 


SERVICE 


IS THE DIF F'RRENCE 


PROw-TIGN RECORS 


Security Benefit Life, believ- 
ing a Company is only as 
strong as its representatives, 
extends to their agents and 
broker friends the utmost in 
service and Home Office co- 
operation. 

Through “Individualized 
Underwriting,” our 
advanced and unique ap- 
proach to standard and sub- 
risk appraisal, the 
Life agent 


| can offer his clients a complete 


line of life and disability plans 


| to meet their every need. 


Licensed in most states, Se- 
curity Benefit Life is highly- 
rated as a sound and estab- 
lished Company which offers 
its representatives MORE— 
Home Office assistance, up-to- 
date policies, tested sales aids, 
top commissions and the ut- 


most in SERVICE. 


Hfratocl 


MARC F. GOODRICH, CLU 
Assistant Vice President 


five year contracts account for the 
great bulk of the “personal lines” 
contracts sold by the industry. The 
agent receives his commission each 
time a contract is sold. The com- 
mission is the same whether the 
contract is a new one between the 
company and the customer or mere- 
ly the renewal of an existing con- 
tract. 

Actually, under the American 
Agency system, the _ insurance 
agent representing several com- 
pany affiliations often has several 
companies “bidding” for his clients’ 

Continued on page 60 
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SECURITY BENEFIT LIFE rorexa, xansas 


Founded 1892 @ Licensed in most states @ Ranked in top 10% of life companies 
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A. 
Motley Surieen 
"When you sold me the policy, | 
certainly didn't think it was the kind 
that would lapse.” 


© Surety pon?s ° 
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PATENTS FOR PROTECTION 


Peace of Mind’ for Man, 
His Horse—and His Insurer 








IVESTOCK insurers please note: Don’t lose your insureds 
by drowning. Here’s a patent to protect both man and beast 
—the beast swimming and the man riding. 

It all started when, over a century ago, a clever cavalryman 
of Indian fighting days strove to fill a particular need of his day 
and age. The device was patented in 1857. The inventor called 
it “the Cavalry Float,” and if the Army still depended on horses, 
this invention might be in wide demand today. 

The patent calls for two inflated bags to be strapped to a horse. 
According to the descriptive text accompanying the working 
drawing on file in the U. S. Patent Office, the horse and rider 
could then float across rivers. ““Moreover,” continued the enthusi- 
astic inventor, “with floats of sufficient size each horseman could 
take over with him another man.” 

Whether all three afloat would preserve the delightful serenity 
our artist has assigned the horse and rider in the accompanying 
sketch is a point to ponder. “You can lead a horse to water.” 
3ut can you make him swim and with his equine features 
wreathed in a beatific smile the while? The thought of what a 
balky horse could do to a “Cavalry Float’”—and his riders—is 
alarming. @ —Elinor Kinley 
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premiums in terms of the agency 
commission they will allow on 
specific classes and types of risk. 
The situation is comparable in 
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many ways to the marketing of 
tangible merchandise, where some 
suppliers offer longer discounts 
from list price to the merchant re- 
taailer or wholesaler in an attempt 
to buy a larger share of the 
market. 

In contrast, the life insurance 
industry concentrates on the sale 
of relatively long term contracts 


but pays the bulk of the agent’s 
commission in the first year of the 
contract term. Similarly, the “‘in- 
vestment plans’? merchandised by 
the mutual funds often pay the 
entire sales commission for the 
completed long term plan out of 
deposits received during the first 
year of the contract term. 


Pay for New Business 


In practical terms, this means 
that the life companies and mutual 
fund distributors are paying their 
sales agents adequately for the 
time and effort required to develop 
new business. In addition they are 
paying just enough commission on 
old business to maintain the 
agent’s interest in keeping the con- 
tact alive as a source of additional 
business in the future. 

The fire and casualty companies, 
on the other hand, are tending to 
underpay their agents for the de- 
velopment of new business while 
overpaying them substantially for 
the maintenance of old business. 
The inevitable result of this situa- 
tion is that fire and casualty insur- 
ance “personal lines” are not sold; 
they are bought. And often they 
are bought because a lending insti- 
tution insists that its interest in 
tangible property be protected by 
insurance at the borrower’s ex- 
pense. 


Departed from Pattern 


It is true that some of the direct 
writing and mutual insurance com- 
panies have departed from the 
traditional pattern, and are, in ef- 
fect, paying higher commissions on 
new business than on renewals. 
Some of the savings generated by 
operating economics, as well as sav- 
ings from lower selling expense on 
renewals, have been reflected in the 
effective premium schedules offered 
by such companies. 

This has given them a twofold 
competitive advantage over the 
traditional agency system compa- 
nies: 

(1) The immediate price advan- 
tage has enabled them to increase 
their share of the market at the 
expense of their old line competi- 
tors. 

(2) They have been able to em- 
ploy greater selectivity in accept- 
ing individual risks, with resulting 
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lower loss ratios than the industry 


average. 

But even the fastest growing 
direct writers and mutuals have 
made their progress within the 
framework of the fire and casualty 
insurance industry. They have cap- 
tured a steadily growing share of 
the market, but they have not 
grown as fast as the most aggres- 
sive marketers of life insurance 
and mutual funds. 

The stock fire and casualty com- 
panies have tried several ap- 
proaches to the solution of their 
problem. The most successful of 
these so far appears to be the 
“package policy,” which combines 
several types of risk in a single 
contract to obtain a larger gross 
premium. But the industry has not 
come to grips as yet with the 
fundamental weakness in its mar- 
keting position: the short term 
nature of its contract and inade- 
quate payment for the time and 
effort required to develop 
business. 


new 


Package Beneficial 


In fire and casualty insurance, 
the “package policy” has _ been 
beneficial to agents in that it has 
reduced the number of policies 
which must be written to provide 
a given level of coverage to a 
group of customers, while it has 
tended to increase the average 
premium per policy. This has per- 
mitted many agents to increase 
their premium volume without add- 
ing to their office expenses, and 
has provided customers with more 
adequate insurance coverage. 

While the package policy has 
been thus beneficial, it is still es- 


sentially a short term contract. A | 
high proportion of sales of “‘pack- 
age” policies have been made by 
agents simply recommending the 
new package policy to their present 
customers when older contracts ex- 
pired. The immediate return on the 
time, effort and expense required 
to secure completely new customers 
has often been inadequate, even 
with the higher premium per poli- 
cy, to interest agents in aggressive 
cultivation of new customers. 





Tailored to Families 


If the fire and casualty industry | 
were to re-examine its basic prod- | 
ucts and services from a marketing | 
point of view, we might see the | 
industry develop a series of policies | 
tailored to the needs of typical | 
families and individuals of various 
ages and economic situations. Such 
policies would recognize the fact | 
that the consumer household runs 
a continuing risk of financial loss 
through the destruction, damage, 
or loss of physical property and 
the risk of financial loss imposed 
by legal liability for injury to the 
person or property of others. 

The recommended package for a 
family or individual in any par- 
ticular circumstances would be 
based on the tangible property 
owned and the risks of legal liabil- 
ity inherent in the insured’s pat- 
tern of living and working. The 
contract would run for a reason- 
ably long term, possibly ten or 
more years, and would incorporate 
elements of flexibility to provide 
for increasing or decreasing limits 
of liability as the insured’s tangi- 
ble property and potential legal 


Continued on page 62 


STEADFAST 


Stuart’s portrait of our first 
president so well brings out 
Washington’s steadfast charac- 
ter. For 161 years the Provi- 
dence Washington has been 
steadfast in its loyalty to its 
agents and in its belief in the 
agency system. 


You do well 
when you sell 


PROVIDENCE 

WASHINGTON 
THE COMPANY WITH 

QUALITY + INTEGRITY + FRIENDLINESS 


20 Washington Place 
Providence 1, R. I. 





NO TERM WITH MUTUAL FUNDS! 


Our modern and qualified representatives are selling a balanced program of savings and family protection (guaranteed 
dollars) along with an equity investment (variable dollars) in mutual funds. This program does not make use of term 
insurance—in fact, we have yet to sell that first program consisting of this temporary class of insurance. Instead, various 
forms of permanent insurance are used, and in record breaking policy sizes! If you are desirous of letting mutual funds 
carry you to new heights in solid life sales, average policy size, and commission income—with field proven sales mate- 


rial—then write me immediately. 


OF INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS 


July 1960 


A. I. Noel, Agency Vice President 
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liabilities increased or decreased. 

Premiums would probably be col- 
lected monthly, to better fit the 
pattern of income flow of our pre- 
dominantly non-farm population. 
Billing and collection would be 
handled by the insurance company. 
Copies of any notice of late pay- 


ment, deficient payment, or report- 
ed change in the insured’s insur- 
ance requirements of the customer 
would go to the agent. 

The contract would necessarily 
be written with a premium scaled 
to a proportion of the type and 
value of any tangible property in- 
volved, and would probably make 
use of a decreasing deductible fea- 
ture, or even a dividend or bonus 
feature, to reward prudent risks 
who do not incur losses. 

The automobile portion of the 
contract, for example, would prob- 
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ably call for a premium which 
would be a fixed proportion of the 
initial price of the car, depending 
on the number, age, sex and marital 
status of the persons in the house- 
hold who drive the car. Whenever 
a change occurred in the number 
or kind of car covered in the con- 
tract, an appropriate change would 
be made in the premium. 

Similarly, if an insured sold a 
home and purchased another, the 
premium would be adjusted ap- 
propriately. 


Terms of Total Need 


This approach to the marketing 
of fire and casualty insurance in 
terms of the total needs of the cus- 
tomer, with method of premium 
payment tailored to the customer’s 
convenience and ability to pay 
should enable the industry to do a 
more effective job of serving the 
public, and at the same time in- 
crease the total volume of service 
sold. It would enable customers to 
maintain greater protection with- 
out the multiplicity of contracts 
now employed, and would serve to 
reduce the cost of clerical detail 
which presently burdens the insur- 
ance industry. 

It. would free the agent of much 
of the clerical detail which still 
clings to personal lines, and leave 
him free to devote more time to 
selling insurance coverage. 

Since the bulk of the fire and 
casualty agent’s work would be as- 
sociated with making the initial 
sale, it would be logical that he 
might receive, for example, 50 per 
cent of the first year’s premium, 10 
per cent of the second year’s pre- 
mium and 5 per cent of the premi- 
um collected during the next eight 
years. 

The decreasing deductible fea- 
ture and/or dividend or bonus 
feature would serve to keep the in- 
sured interested in maintaining his 
contract in force, and modifying 
it as his needs changed, rather 
than switching to a different com- 
pany. 

Such a re-examination of its 
product and marketing methods 
from a marketing point of view 
might enable the fire and casualty 
insurance companies to keep pace 
with the opportunities ahead in the 
expanding American market. @ 
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annual reports of life insurance 
companies and believe they con- 
tribute much to public acceptance 
not only of the individual company 
but also of the institution of life 
insurance. The emphasis you place 
on annual reports through your 
contest and special annual report 
issue is certainly a wholesome 
thing for the industry. 

Malcolm Adam, president 

Penn Mutual Life 


Editor: 


We appreciate your June 20 ad- 
vising that our 1959 Annual Re- 
port has been selected as a winner 
in The Spectator Annual Report 
contest. 

We are always happy to receive 
any sound suggestions or com- 
ments from those who read it. 

K. B. Hatch, president 
Reliance Insurance Company 


Editor: 


I believe that this is the fourth 
or fifth year in a row that the 
Excelsior has been a winner, and 
it is gratifying to have our report 
selected because it is done for the 
most part in “home-made” fashion. 

Forrest H. Witmeyer, president 
Excelsior Insurance Company 


Editor: 


On behalf of my associates and 
myself I thank you for your con- 
gratulations. 

I fully agree with you that the 
annual report is one of the out- 
standing pieces of promotion and 
public relations a company pro- 
duces, and it is gratifying to know 
our report was exceptionally good 
in the opinion of your judges. 

B. H. Mercer, president 
Fidelity and Deposit 


The Editor Answers: 


We are grateful for these and 
for the many other letters we 
haven’t space to show here. Our 
judging of Annual Reports in our 
June issue always brings in a 
number of comments, many of 
which are fit to print. @ 
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A manufacturer pays $9423.11 a year 
A homeowner pays 6.22 a month 


BO TH ACCOPLAN Budget Agreements. While neither the 


use largest nor the smallest our agents have handled, 
they do illustrate the great flexibility possible with 


A | ACCOPLAN Premium Budgeting. Interest rates are 
Ccop an so low that even banks (with their own loan depart- 
e ments) have used ACCOPLAN to budget their 
Premium premiums! 
] 
Budgeting from a single auto or Homeowners policy to 


ACCOPLAN may be used to budget anything 
financing the entire insurance account of a large 
corporation. Every major form of personal and 


business insurance may be included in an ACCO- 
PLAN Agreement. 


(and the agents 
collected their full 
3-year commissions 
in advance) COMPARE—To judge the effectiveness of ACCOPLAN, send for 
free kit. . . . . . . ACCOPLAN budgeting is available only to 
agents who are licensed with our Companies; or for those 
whose qualifications make them eligible for licensing by an 
organization which is now among the top 30 multiple line 
insurance groups in the cowntry. 
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61 Branch and Service Offices Coast to Coast 
Home Office — Reading, Pennsylvania « Since 1902 
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These Names Make News: 
Bartels, North, Taheny 


Millard Bartels, chairman of the 
insurance executive committee 
of the Travelers, has been elect- 
ed president of the Health In- 
surance Association of America. 
H. Lewis Rietz, executive vice 
president of Great Southern 
Life, was elected vice president. 

John A. North, president of The 
Phoenix of Hartford Companies, 
was elected president of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. Lester S. Harvey, president 
of the New Hampshire Group, 
was named NBFU vice presi- 
dent. 


J. P. Taheny (above |.) has been 
elected president of Argonaut In- 
surance. Harold A. Hatch, president 
and founder, was elected chairman 


of the board. 


Lowell S. Rinehart, assistant trea- 
surer of Nationwide, has been 
elected president of the Insur- 
ance Accounting and Statistical 
Association. W. R. Morgan, 
Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, was elected vice presi- 
dent-program, and Jack N. 
Schreihofer, Transport Indem- 
nity, was elected vice president- 
conference. 

D. E. Kilgour, president of Great- 
West Life, was elected president 
of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association. John T. 
Bryden, vice president of North 
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American Life, was elected first 
vice president of the Associa- 
tion. 

Loren S. Bush, chief engineer of 
the Pacific Fire Rating Bureau 
of San Francisco, was named 
president of the National Fire 
Protection Association. J. Sharp 
Queener, manager of the duPont 
Safety and Fire Protection Di- 
vision, was named NFPA first 
vice president. 

Arthur I. Vorys, former state su- 
perintendent of insurance of 
Ohio, has been elected president 
of the Griffith Foundation for 
Insurance Education at Ohio 
State University. Paul R. Ging- 
her, president of State Automo- 
bile Mutual, was elected vice 
president. 

Dr. William H. Scoins, chief medi- 
cal director, Lincoln National 
Life, was elected chairman of 
the Medical Section of the 
American Life Convention. 

Willis H. Satterthwaite, vice pres- 
ident and counsel, Penn Mutual 
Life, was elected president of 
the Association of Life Insur- 


ance Counsel. Chester L. Fish- 
er, Jr., third vice president of 
Metropolitan Life, was named 
vice president of the Associa- 
tion. 


Joseph F. Finnis, Fireman’s Fund 


Indemnity, has been elected 
chairman of the Automobile 
Casualty Underwriters Associa- 
tion. Harold M. George, United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty, 
was elected vice chairman. 

Mona Martin, librarian of Great- 
West Life, was elected chair- 
man of the Insurance Division 
of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation. Elizabeth Ferguson, li- 
brarian of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, New York, is vice 
chairman. Pauline M. Hutchi- 
son, librarian of Canada Life 
Assurance, has been elected to 
the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion Hall of Fame. She is the 
first Canadian so honored. 

James R. Jolly of Pearl Assur- 
ance, has been elected president 
of the Fire and Casualty Insur- 
ance Purchasing Forum. Wil- 
liam R. McAdams, Employers 
Group, was elected vice presi- 
dent. 

George Dunbar, vice president in 
charge of agencies, Mutual Life 
of Canada, is the new chairman 
of the Agency Officers Round 
Table of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Associa- 
tion. 

T. B. Kelley, Commercial Union 
Assurance, has been elected 
president of the Inland Marine 
Underwriters Association. R. L. 
Maxwell, Home Insurance, was 
elected vice president. 

D. E. Muffitt, Jr., assistant secre- 
tary of United of Omaha, was 
elected president of the Insur- 
ance Institute of Nebraska. 


Edward G. Lowry, Jr. (above |.), has relinquished the post 
of chairman of the board and chief executive officer of 
General Reinsurance. He will continue as chairman of the 
executive and finance committees and as a director. James 
A. Cathcart, Jr., has been named chairman and chief exec- 
utive officer. Robert L. Braddock has been named president. 
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Joseph Voboril, Firemen’s Fund, 
has been elected president of 
the Inland Marine Claims As- 
sociation of New York. Lester 
C. Pike, W. J. Roberts & Co., was 
elected vice president. 


H. Arnold 
Houghton has 
been elected first 
vice president of 
the John Han- 


cock. 


Harry Phillips, 3rd, CLU, has 
been elected president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association 
of the City of New York. Rob- 
ert I. Curran, Jr., was elected 
administrative vice president. 
Bernard S. Bergen is educa- 
tional vice president. 


Charles E. Dox, presently deputy 
U. S. manager, has been named 
U. S. manager of the London & 
Lancashire, and president of 
Safeguard. He succeeds Worth- 
ington W. Smith, who retires 
but continues as a director of 
Safeguard. 


Samuel R. Boggs, 
ll, has been ap- 
pointed manager 
of public rela- 
tions and adver- 
tising for Insur- 
ance company 
of North Amer- 
ica. 


J. Richard Sims was elected presi- 
dent of Woodmen of the World 
Life Insurance Society. T. E. 
Newton, director for field, has 
been elected vice president. Mr. 
Sims has been national secre- 
tary for the Society since 1955. 
Robert L. Kirk has become the 
national secretary. 


Fred W. Jannasch has been elect- 
ed president of Universal Auto- 
mobile. Fred H. Jannasch was 
elected executive vice president. 
J. Edward Faust, Jr., A.C.A.S., 
was elected vice president and 
actuary. 


William E. McKell has been elect- 
ed chairman of the board for 
American Surety of New York. 
He succeeds John A. Steel who 
has resigned. 
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Professor Peter Ward, professor 
of law at the Cornell Law 
School, has joined the New York 
State Insurance Department 
staff as counsel. 

Lloyd J. Engstrom has been ap- 
pointed a provisional senior in- 
surance examiner for the Colo- 
rado Insurance Department. He 
has been an examiner with the 
Wyoming insurance department 
for 14 years. 

William Koch, chairman of the 
board of National Travelers 


Life, was elected chairman 
emeritus of the board. Arley F. 
Hanson, president, announced 
his retirement as president and 
was elected chairman of the 
board. Waid J. Davidson, execu- 
tive vice president, was elected 
president. 

George P. Jenkins, formerly sec- 
ond vice president, has been ap- 
pointed vice president of Metro- 
politan Life. Walter E. Hollen- 
beck, formerly assistant vice 

Continued on page 66 





BANKERS 


A Bankerslifeman is our contact with the public. 
The impression he creates is a reflection upon him- 


eel... 


industry. He is truly the man who is “out in front.” 


our Company .. . and the entire insurance 


This is why we carefully choose and thoroughly 
train every Bankerslifeman. He is taught to take a 
professional view of his work—service becomes his 
watchword. He is given a thorough knowledge of life 
insurance and its many uses so he may have both the 
desire and the skill] to give competent counsel and 


service. 


A Bankerslifeman knows he is “out in front” in 
another way—he knows his Company is one of the 
true pioneers in developing new ideas to fit the chang- 
ing needs of the public. He is proud to say he was 
the first to carry the now popular Guaranteed Pur- 
chase Option and the Wife Protection Rider in his 


brief case. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


© out in front 


COMPANY 





NAMES MAKE NEWS 


Continued from page 65 


president, has been advanced to 
company secretary. 


Jack A. Fensterbusch, who has 
served as assistant treasurer 
and assistant to the president, 
has been elected executive vice 
president and a director of Bitu- 
minous Casualty, Rock Island, 


CONGRATULATIONS | Ill. He succeeds the late Roy A. 


Hesse. 

to the 148 members of our organization who | : Mergan B, Brain- 
qualified last year for the President’s Club. | f os ae 

treasurer and a 
director of the 
Aetna Life Affili- 
ated Companies, 
died May 31, 
after a brief ill- 


ness. 


Harold L. Bobeck, formerly second 
vice president in charge of 
mortgages and real estate, has 
been promoted to vice president 
for Lincoln National Life. 
Thomas A. Watson, previously 

They did it through outstanding achievement in performance and_ | second vice president in charge 

of life group insurance, has 
been made vice president. 








in quality of service to clients. Their dedicated philosophy is well 
expressed in this statement from our 1960 Annual Report. ‘‘Our 
eee li : hy . A ae Joseph T. Foster was elected vice 
fundamental principle—selling insurance is a service which is president of Afco. Edward W. 
performed for the advantage of the client. And this principle | Horne is vice president and sec- 
places high value on the quality of the service.’’ Congratulations eee ate. router — former- 

ly an assistant vice president, 


to our President’s Club. and Mr. Horne is general coun- 
sel for the premium financing 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL @@S5 company. 


Life Insurance Con ‘tfor 
ife Insurance Company, Hartford i ig 


Cheek, Jr., has 
been named vice 
president and su- 


Frank E. Gerry perintendent of 
agents for Illinois 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON, INC. on - Continent 


1014 Hope Street Gertrude A. Schlachter has been 
Springdale, Cenn. named second vice president as 
well as associate actuary of 
Colonial Life of America. Miss 
BROWN and RICHARDSON Schlachter is a fellow of the So- 
BROWN, CONRAD and RICHARDSON eet ae aneneewe. 

Consulting Actuaries Ned L. Pines, director and vice 

Edward D. Brown, Jr. Sines Ceenail Robert A. Riel president, has been elected 


CHICAGO VELAND chairman of the board of East- 
as ern Life of New York. He is 





Consulting Actuaries 
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also president of Pines Publica- 
tions, Inc. 

Donald B. Dahn has been elected 
president of Haight, Davis and 
Haight, Consulting Actuaries. 
Stanley W. Dale has been named 
executive vice president in 
charge of the Omaha office of 
the firm. 

W. J. Perryman, president of W. 
J. Perryman & Company, has 
been appointed vice president 
in charge of the general agents 
and brokers division of Guar- 
anty Savings Life, Montgomery, 
Ala. 


Otto M. Sherman 
has been ap- 
pointed director 
of agencies - life 
for Standard Se- 
curity Life of 
New York. He 
will supervise the 
company's pro- 
gram for a na- 
tional agency 
system. 


George W. Pearson, M.D., has been 
elected medical director of Pa- 
cific Fidelity Life. He will serve 
as medical adviser in connec- 
tion with underwriting and 
claims settlements. 

Robert E. Main, agency admini- 
trator, has been elected vice 
president and superintendent of 
agencies of All American Life 
& Casualty. George J. McArdle 
has joined the home office staff 
as educational director. 

Pearl K. Hornburg has _ been 
named advertising and _ sales 
promotion vice president of the 
Benefit Association of Railway 
Employees. 

William E. Myers and George T. 
Keyes have been elected vice 
presidents of Washington Gen- 
eral Insurance Corporation. 

E. O. Miller, comptroller and as- 
sistant treasurer, has_ been 
named vice president of Com- 
bined Insurance, Chicago. 
Vivian Beldger, vice president 
of Hearthstone, a Boston sub- 
sidiary, has been made a vice 
president of Combined as well. 

John R. Covington, vice president 
and director of the Oliver Cor- 
poration in Chicago, has been 
elected to the board of directors 
of the State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Company of America. 
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Marshall P. Bissell (above |.) has been promoted to vice 
president and associate comptroller for New York Life. 
Charles M. Sternhell was elected vice president and actuary. 
Charles E. Grody, general auditor, was made an executive 


officer. 
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.JOE SALESMAN’S GIRL-FRIDAY 


Joe Sale 4 


ia 


“The fireworks will start as soon as he hangs up. Another 
prospect lost because his competitor has Anico’s facilities 


LEADERS 


Econ-0-Master Family Policy 
Econ-0-Parent & Children Plan 
Ladies Special Policy 
Preferred Premium Life 
$25,000 Executive Special 
Gtd. Renewable A& Hand H&S 
Policies 
Non-Medical to Age 45 
Annuity Conversion Rider (free) 
Equity Builder Policy for Pension 
and Profit-Sharing Plans 
(Ask about other specials) 


and specials.” 


OPENINGS EVERYWHERE IN 
TERRITORY FOR REPRESENTATIVES, 
BROKERS AND SPECIAL BROKERS 


Inquiries about these or other open- 
ings for those with special qualifi- 
cations and experience will receive 
prompt attention and answer. For in- 
formation address: COORDINATOR 
OF SALE 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OVER 5 BILLIONS OF 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


AR RAG ie aE El Ae 





Mailing Lists 


Continued from page 33 


open to anyone and well worth a 
clerk’s time in copying them; 


home owners are always live and 
worthwhile prospects. 

Building permit lists as pub- 
lished in local newspapers should 
be checked regularly against the 
firm’s master mailing list as part 
of daily office duties. 


Exchange of lists with other 
firms can also be of value though 
this procedure should be entered 
into very carefully. There is little 
point in opening one’s own valu- 
able list to some other business 
firm without absolute certainty 
that the list received in exchange 
is as new and “alive” as your own. 

Present customers. Probably 
not more than one out of every 
ten firms bothers to check its own 
master mailing list against other 
customer records in the office. 

Commercial and industrial lists 





Just as a successful agent 


avoids developing a ‘‘fat cat’ philosophy* 


so must an insurance company ! 





You'll find, as a representative of a Kemper Insurance company, that we have a 
progressive attitude towards sales that will reflect itself in helping you build 


your sales volume. 


A steady flow of new ideas coupled with new ways to promote them is one 
important reason why Kemper Insurance has grown into one of the world’s 


great insurance organizations. 


Here are a few of the benefits our agents enjoy: 
e A premium budget plan that is easy to understand and use 
e Profitable sales incentive programs 
e Skilled selling help and national advertising support 
e Complete multiple line underwriting facilities 


e Dividend-paying policies 


e Outstanding engineering and claim service 


For full information about the many advantages of a multiple-line Kemper 
company franchise, write: Agency Production Department, 4750 N. Sheridan 


Road, Chicago 40. 


*A “fat cat” basks in the sunlight of past achievements instead of looking to the future. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
FEDERAL MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


divisions of Chicago 40 








are always available from mail- 
ing list firms either in one’s own 
community or a nearby city. We 
can also make these up ourselves 
from the classified telephone di- 
rectory, city directory, and other 
such sources of this data. 

Newspaper “Vital Statistics” 
listings appear almost daily and 
should be regularly checked 
against your master mailing list. 

Contests always offer an excel- 
lent opportunity to build a mail- 
ing list. Promoted in a modest 
way for no other purpose, a con- 
test can often prove a worthwhile 
investment in direct mail. 

Check the old sales records in 
your office. They will often reveal 
names of good prospects. Each 
should be checked against a cur- 
rent record to make sure he or 
she is still in the area and living 
at the same address. 

Make an office rule that the 
day’s mail should always be 
checked against the mailing list. 
Many prospects who belong on 
your master list can be obtained 
from business correspondence. 

Weed out the “deadwood” regu- 
larly. When new directories of 
any kind come out, check the mail- 
ing list against them; the time 
required will be more than repaid 
by reducing waste mail. 

Social registers. Many cities 
have social registers, which in- 
clude the names and addresses of 
prominent people in the commu- 
nity. Those registers are usually 
well worth buying. 

School lists. Almost every col- 
lege or other educational institu- 
tion from time to time prints di- 
rectories of students and alumni. 
At graduation time it is usually 
possible to secure lists of all grad- 
uates for a nominal fee. 

Church lists. Check and see 
whether or not the churches in 
your area compile and release 
such lists annually; many are do- 
ing so today. 

Charitable organizations also 
keep lists of contributors. If your 
firm is a major contributor to such 
charities, it may be able to bor- 
row such a list. @ 


Reinsurance Production 


Stewart, Smith & Co., Inc., of 116 John Street, 
N. Y. 38, have two vacancies for production men 
in their Reinsurance Department. Experience is 
essential and will govern terms of employment. 
Letters should be directed to W. S. Collins, 
V. P. at the above address. 
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Executive Opportunities 


THIS PAGE is a free Spectator service to insurance companies and 
lf you are interested in a position offered or in 
a person described here, write a letter on your own or your company’s 
letterhead. Address the envelope to the code number on that item— 
A33 or C48 or some other—c/o Executive Opportunities, The Spec- 
tator, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. Your letter will be 
forwarded in confidence to the agency, company, or individual inserting 


iisurance people 


that item. 


SUBMITTING ITEMS: Many of the items here have been prepared 
and sent in by well known, national employment agencies handling 
many insurance opportunities. Other bona fide agencies or insurance 
companies may submit items although no more than three items can 
be used in any one issue from one company or agency 
seeking positions may submit a typed item written in the style of 
Items may run no longer than six lines, 


the items shown on this page 


approximately a maximum of 30 words. 
many words in the item as necessary to make the copy fit that space 
Address letters to Executives Opportunities, The Spectator, Chestnut 


& 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


RESTRICTIONS: The Spectator reserves the right to reject without 
explanation any item submitted by an employment agency, an insurance 
In most cases, The Spectator will check 
on validity and authenticity of each item printed, but the publication 
and its staff cannot be held responsible for any false or unreliable 


company or an individual 


items printed here 
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Individuals 
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Advertisers’ Index 


This advertisers’ index is published as a convenience and not as part of 
the advertising contract. Every care will be taken to index correctly. No 


America Fore 


Prince & Co. 


American Casualty 
Richard A. Foley 


American Fire & Casualty 


American Insurance 
Winius-Brandon 


American National Insurance 
Alert Adv. 
American Surety 


Albert Frank-Guenther Law 


B 
Bankers Life of lowa 


Bankers Life of Nebr. 
Ayres, Swanson & Assoc 


Bituminous Casualty 
Sperry-Boom 


Brown & Richardson 


c 
Central Standard 
Henry B. Kreer 
Combined Insurance 
W. N. Davidson 
Connecticut General 


Cunningham & Walsh 


Continental Assurance 
Geo. H. Hartman 


allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


Continental Casualty .. ay 22 
Geo. H. Hartman 


D 


Dawson, Miles M. 


E 
Equitable Life Assur. Soc 
Foote, Cone & Belding 


Franklin Life 


G 
General Reinsurance Cover 4 
Doremus & Co. 
Guardian Life 
J. M. Kesslinger 


H 
Haight, Davis & Haight 
Higgins, E. P. 


| 
Insurance Co. of North America 
Cover 2 
N. W. Ayer & Son 
1. BLM. . Cover 3 


Benton & Bowles 


John Hancock 
McCann-Erickson 


Kansas City Life 
R. K. Townsend 


Leonhart & Co. 

Jos. W. Landers 
Life of Georgia 

Liller, Neal, Battle & Lindsey 
Lioyd-Thomas 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 


M 

Manufacturers Life 

Baker Adv. 
Maryland Casualty 

J. M. Mathes 
Munich Reinsurance 
Mutual Benefit of Omaha 

Bozell & Jacobs 


N 
National L. & A. 
Noble-Dury & Assoc 


On the Zo... 


TO GET IN 
THE KNOW 


April, May and June were “On-The-Go” months for 567 
outstanding Life of Georgia agents. Beginning with the 
President’s Club meeting and continuing with five regional 
Honor Club meetings, qualifiers gathered to exchange in- 
formation and to study new approaches to sales and serv- 
ice of life insurance. 


Lk 


INSURANCE 
COM PANY 


National Reserve il 
Harvey Adv. 

Northwestern Mutual ‘ 25 
Miller, Mackay, Hoeck & Hartung 


P 
Penna. Lumbermens 
Gray & Rogers 
Providence Washington 
L. C. Fitzgerald 


a 
Royal Globe Insurance 


$s 
Security Benefit Life 
Patterson Wright 
Security Connecticut 
Remsen Adv 
Shenandoah Life 
Houck & Co. 
Southland Life 
DeJernett Adv. 
Spencer, Chas. D. 
Standard Accident 
Gray & Kilgore 
Standard Life 
Central Adv 
State Mutual Life 
Doremus & Co 
Stewart, Smith & Co 
Strudwick, A. E. 
Grubb-Cleland 
Sun Insurance Ofc 
Bruce Angus 


U 
United Benefit Life 
Bozell & Jacobs 
United L. & A. 
Orr, Pope & Moulton 
U. S. Casualty 


Universal Auto 
Jim Bradford & Assoc 


Ww 
Western & Southern 
Woodward & Fondiller 


or GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


200 West 57th Street 417 South Hill Street 


New York 19, N. Y. Los Angeles 13, Calif. Fortunately for your father, his com- 


pany's policy practically sells itself." 
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POLICY ISSUE 

FILE MAINTENANCE 
PREMIUM BILLING 
PREMIUM ACCOUNTING 
POLICY LOAN ACCOUNTING 
COMMISSION ACCOUNTING 
GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
STATUS REQUESTS 


POLICY STATUS IN SECONDS... South Coast Life 
consolidates files and functions with IBM RAMAC® 305 


“Our greatest single benefit from RAMAC,” says James C. Moore, Assistant 
Controller, ‘‘is the speed with which we can obtain the status of any policy.” 


The system’s random access memory provides policy information almost in- 
stantaneously—resulting not only in better customer service, but improved agent 
relations as well. Now commission checks, previously not available for two weeks, 
are in agents’ hands just three days after closing. 


Change-over to RAMAC was smooth and efficient at South Coast Life, thanks to 
advance planning and IBM's concept of Balanced Data Processing—compatible 
systems backed up by complete facilities ranging from personnel education and 
systems analysis to reliable service engineering. 

For full information about the benefits RAMAC 305 can bring to your insurance 
operations, call your local IBM representative. Like other IBM data processing 
equipment RAMAC 305 may be purchased or leased. 


BALANCED DATA PROCESSING 


Mr. Joe Woodward, President of South Coast Life Insurance Co 
and Mr. James C. Moore, Assistant Controller, watch the IBM 
RAMAC 305 in action at the company’s Houston headquarters 





ALL... 
IN 
ONE 
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EXPERIENCED 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE. And there’s no 


substitute for the services of an experienced reinsurer, with a first hand, detailed 
knowledge of all phases of American fire, marine, casualty, bonding 


and accident reinsurance. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Largest American multiple line market dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 


ALL FIRE, CASUALTY, ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS, BONDING AND MARINE LINES 


. Midwestern Dept.: 101 WEST ELEVENTH STREET. KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 

Home Office: GENERAL REINSURANCE BLDG. Pacific Dept.: 610 SO. HARVARD BOULEVARD. LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
400 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. A = \ ; 

Chief Agent for Canada: 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





